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A New Kind of 
Horsepower is 
Changing Your World 


This is the story of what is likely the biggest 


thing that has 


appened in our time... 


of a new kind of power spreading throughout 


the world .. 


. of a new force affecting our 


lives, our outlooks, and our incomes as perhaps 
only electricity has done since the turn of 
the century. 
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Most efficient power plant in the world, 
today’s Wright Cyclone packs a horse- 
power into less than a pound of metal. 
Four Cyclones develop more power than 
the mightiest locomotive operating in 
the Rocky Mountains . . . and already this 
new power is changing ranches and 
farms, business and homes. . . 


I. 


Under the wing of a giant Lockheed Con- 
stellation, in the shadow of one of the 
big ship’s four Wright Cyclones, two 
men talk. One is a veteran airline pilot 
who lives and works in a world most 


The Westerner operates a ranch that was 
literally made possible by power — 
electricity and irrigation from the great 
Boulder Dam harnessing the Colorado 
River. Power which made possible the 
conversion of millions of acres of barren 
wilderness into fertile ranches and farms! 


at. 


These Cyclones help make possible the 
operation of U. S. transport planes over 
more than 110,000 miles of global air 
routes. For example, 1,800 cargo ship- 
ments daily leave a single U. S. airport, 
and millions of miles are daily flown by 
U. S. airlines and the Air Commands of 
our armed services. 


BUY BIGGER EXTRA BONDS IN THE SEVENTH WAR LOAN DRIVE 


people haven't yet begun to know or under- 
stand or even to imagine! The other, a man 
who has seen a whole vast western section 
of America change in his lifetime as if by 
magic! 


b 


No wonder he’s eager to hear the pilot 
tell of a new super-power -~ such as that 
of the Wright Cyclone . . . the engine 
which speeds the great Boeing B-29 
Superfortress across the air miles to Tokyo 
. . . power that makes possible a trans- 
Atlantic flight every 13 minutes. 


Carrying our men, materials, ideals to 
the corners of the earth — breaking down 
* barriers of distance — the Cyclone power 
of American aviation is changing the 
world you live in...right over your head! 


LOOK TO THE SKY, AMERICA! 


CURTISS 
WRIGHT 
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SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


“Where to go for information” 


OOKING for help in speeding up _uses of Addressograph wherever repe- 
office routines, factory paperwork __titive writing is done. When Addresso- 
jobs? Just check the subjects listed here —_ graph is used with other types of office 
which apply to your business. These are equipment, you have the ideal combina- 
only a few of the many money-saving __ tion for efficient handling of paperwork. 
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ANY OF THE FANCIFUL postwar 

dreams we read about won't 
come true. We'll still have to mow 
the lawn, shop and cook, take care 
of the house and tend to business. 
But it will be easier because of 
amazing developments in electronics. 
Household conveniences will make 
home life simpler, business will bene- 
fit from work-saving devices, manu- 
facturing will be speeded up. 
“REPORT ON LIGHTING AND ELECTRONICS” 


Sylvania Surveys have been asking people 
what they would like to have electronical- 
ly, after the war. Their answers, interest- 
ing and practical, point out what is ex- 
pected from the vast realm of 
electronics. Write for a copy 
of this informative report! 

Sylvania Electric Products Inc., RS 
Dept. 5115, 500 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 18, N. Y. 











LIGHTING... 


What is the most important 
factor you consider when buy- 
ing lighting equipment? 
© | Cost . Long-life 
Cost of maintenance 


C) Color LL Brightness 





RADIO... 


What features do you want 
most in your postwar radio? 
CJ) FM [_) Television 
, (_) Record player 


|. Home record-maker 
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ELECTRONICS...- 


From what you have heard 
or read about ELECTRONIC 
DEVICES, where do you think 
they will find their greatest use? 

In industry In business 
In the home | In stores 


Seer PD 65. Fai caeeei 


Why not send us your answers to these typical Sylvania Survey questions? 


RIC 


Germicidal lamps for purify- 
ing air are now practical. 
Would you be likely to use 
them in your: 
(_) Offices 

[_) Restrooms __} Home 
Other (specify) .............. 


|_) Laboratories 













Makers of Fluorescent Lamps, Fixtures, Accessories; Incandescent Lamps; Radio Tubes; Electronic Devices. 
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What's Ahead 


FROM BOBSLEDS TO BUSES 


Back in 1912 the five Fitzgerald brothers 
of Chicago began hauling passengers on one 
bobsled, with a team of horses. This year 
they will carry 2,000,000,000 passengers over 
a 14state transportation system that consists 
of 7,500 buses and street cars. 

The brothers’ specialty is taking over di- 
lapidated, bankrupt and creaking transpor- 
tation systems and turning them into effi- 
cient and profitable enterprises. We think 
their recipe for performing this transporta- 
tion trick makes an instructive and absorb- 
ing addition to the list of American success 
sagas. 

The story is called “From BossLeps TO 
Buses,” by William F. McDermott, and will 
appear in the May 15 issue. 


"MY BIGGEST MISTAKE" 


Next issue, in our increasingly popular 
“My Biccest Mistake” series, we focus the 
spotlight on M. D. Griffith, executive vice- 


president of the New York Board of Trade. 


The nineteenth top-flight business man to 
confess his prize boner for the edification 
of Forses’ readers, Griffith’s story packs a 
double-barrelled punch, since it actually car- 
ries two distinct lessons, for both top ex- 
ecutives and men on their way up. 


POST-WAR OPPORTUNITY 


Sidetracked for the duration, the arrival 
of peace is expected by many observers to 
usher in a big new era for the trailer camp 
business. With large numbers of the coun- 
try’s trailer population again hitting the 
highways, this field is expected to offer some 
lucrative opportunities for alert investors. 

Opportunities IN TRAILER Camps, another 
big feature in our May 15 issue, will bring 
you the details about this promising post- 
war business, including essential facts about 
setting up the business, necessary capital 
and equipment, choice of location, rental 
rates and other pertinent data. 


MIGHTY MITE 


Another big feature in our next issue, 
“Hurricane in A Box,” will bring you the 
fascinating story of the gas turbine, the first 
really new kind of »ower plant in half a 
century. 

So heavily shrouded in military secrecy as 
to be mostly a source of deep curiosity for 
the layman, the gas turbine is now emerging 
into reality, with millions of dollars already 
being poured into its development. 

Read the May 15 Forses for the inside 
story of what this mighty mite will mean to 
tomorrow’s railroads, planes and ships. 


COMING SOON 


Several stories already in preparation, 
scheduled to appear in forthcoming issues of 
Fornes, will report the up-to-the-minute de- 
velopments in the fields of sales, marketing 
and distribution, foreign trade, veteran re- 
habilitation, employee pension plans and 
other important fields. 
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Readers Say 


WAGES 


Re: “Is 48 Hours’ Pay for 40 Hours’ Work 
Feasible?” 

To me, the question resolves itself into 
two problems, rather than a question of im- 
mediate needs. 

1. Are.we considering feasible a plan to 
give something for nothing, to reward labor 
unjustly for work unproduced and of no 
value to socitty, to establish a precedent 
which can reflect itself eventually in all 
works. done within our nation? 

2. What will be the effect on other na- 
tions? Will trade barriers and eventually 
social barriers which lead to wars be neces- 
sary?—Bos Leicut, Winona Machine & 
Foundry Co., Winona, Minn. 


DULL AND SLUGGISH 


Please cancel my subscription for the 
following reasons: 

Your writers are still living in the “gay 
20's.” 
_ They spend too much time attacking New 
Dealism and not enough time finding an 
intelligent substitute. 

All in all, you are dull and sluggish.— 
Cpt. Joun W. Pautinc, MacDill Field, Fla. 


NOVEL TAX SUGGESTION 


You show by your magazine that you are 
intensely interested in encouraging a high 
level of employment after the end of the 
war. There is a very simple and logical way 
to do this. 

To encourage employment, give every bus- - 
iness an exemption of $200 on their income 
tax for every full year’s employment that 
they furnish. An individual gets an exemp- 
tion for each dependent. Surely an employee 
is dependent on the company that pays him 
wages. This plan would be stimulative to 
both employment and wages, and also to 
dividends——Hucnu L. Tuompson, The Hawk 
and Buck Co., Waco, Texas. 


SALARIES 


You seem to have quite a time justifying 
huge -salaries. 

I still stick to the late Wendell Willkie’s 
statement that no one should earn more 
than the President of the United States. 

When I get a proxy solicitation which 
shows someone in the organization receiving 
more than $75,000, I throw it into the’ waste 
basket.—James J. Evans, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ONLY ONE 


In the article “Opportunities in Food Prod- 
ucts” [April 1] you refer to “Caramel Corn” 
as a generic term for popcorn candy. 

Court decisions have held in our favor 
that “Carmel Corn,” “Caramel Flavored 
Popcorn,” or “Caramel Popcorn,” regardless 
of how it is spelled, are infringements, and 
have issued injunctions against their use. 

There is only one “Karmelkorn,” regard- 
less of how it is spelled; also, there is only 
one Forses Macazine.—W. C. O’Suttivan, 
Karmelkorn Corp., Rockford, Tl. 

















What waste of minutes and motions! 


...in ordinary office mail! Selecting the right 
stamp, separating it from the sheet, moistening 
the small bit of paper, making it stick, sealing 
the envelope! Small child stuff, taking up the 
time of skilled stenographers! Enough to make 
efficiency experts shudder! 

..» Because there ts a machine that makes 
mailing fast and facile—a Postage Meter. It 
prints any kind of postage needed, fast as a fast- 
turning die turns—and seals the envelope. 
Prints a dated postmark, too; saving cancelling 
in the Postoffice, speeds the letter. Even prints 
your own private advertisement alongside the 
stamp, at your option . . . Protects postage, fool- 
proof, loss-proof; and automatically accounts 
for postage used!... Modern, mechanical—and 
mighty convenient, as thousands of firms now 
know, as thousands more will learn when war 
production is no longer urgent . . . Meantime, 
write for an informative booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage Meter Co. 


1784 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 





2-LINE 
Editorials 


The verdict once again is that this is 
not a one-man nation. 


President Truman has started prom. 
isingly. 


All recent cutbacks have not been pub- 
licly announced, 


Many more will come soon. 


Reconversion plans are making some 
progress. 


Nothing panicky need be experienced 
when peace comes—either in Europe 


or in Asia. 


The science of selling will ere long 
come to the front. 


Laggards will suffer. 

Most peace stocks are not inflated. 
Lowest-yielding bonds are high enough. 
Ditto leading commodity prices. 

Will Sidney Hillman and other labor 
leaders of his stripe have less influence 
hereafter at Washington? Probably. 
At San Francisco more eyes will be 
kept on Molotov than on any other 


delegate. 


If he proves conciliatory, all should be 
well, But—. 


Expect an early ebb in the aircraft- 
building boom. 


We will continue to get enough food. 


Granting all Lewis’ demands would 
make it hot for all coal consumers. 


Retention of some controls will be as 
essential as prompt abolition of others. 


Railroads deserve priorities. 


The country is ripe for a rest from 
Washington “reforms.” 


President Truman probably recognizes 
this. 
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Chevrolet-built Pratt &° Whitney 
engines power America’s mighti~. 
est warplanes, including the C 
Flying Boxcar, shown abo 








Americas Mike Lideleg? Gears All Its Resources to 


| "THE BIGGEST TRANSPORT JOB 
OF ALL TIME" 


on land ++ in the air +» all around the world 









' BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
HELP SPEED THE VICTORY 


eae 
Chevrolet has produced 
more than 475,000 mili- 
tary trucks in three dif- | 
ferent types, serving our | 
fighting meneverywhere. | 


CHEVROLET DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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Forgets 
Himself 








HE BOSS rose in all his dignity from his seat in the crowd, 
He strode to the stage. 


“Tl buy $100,000 worth of War Bonds, Series G", he 
announced. 


The crowd cheered, The Boss beamed and claimed the 
high-bidder's award, Funny, unbending that way in front 
of all those people didn’t make him feel ridiculous at all! 
It was... it was really inspiring! 

It must have just been in the atmosphere. The moving, 
patriotic music! The free and easy manner of the come- 
dian! It was the entertainment that put him in the mood. 


* * * 


The U.S. Treasury Department in selling War Bonds relies 
heavily on entertainment. It has proved a tremendous 


factor in getting people “in the mood”. 


Ic is this same factor in Puck-The Comic Weekly, entertain- 
ment, which makes this publication such a tremendously 
effective advertising mediym—whether you use its universal 


appeal to sell War Bonds, consumer goods or an idea to 
its weekly audience of over 20,000,000 people. 


The talent supplied by Puck is outstanding. No star of 
stage, screen or radio has ever had so many ardent fans as 
the millions who regularly read “Jiggs and Maggie,” ‘‘The 
Katzenjammer Kids,” “Skippy,” “Little King,” “ Blondie,” 
‘Tillie the Toiler,” “Little Annie Rooney,” ‘Toots and 
Casper,” ‘‘ Popeye,” “Donald Dack,” “Jungle Jim,” “The 
Phantom,” ‘Prince Valiant,” ‘Snuffy Smith,” ‘‘ Flash Gor- 
don,” “Tippie” and others. They are the “All-Star Cast!” 


Distributed through 15 great Sunday newspapers from coast 
to coast, Puck is read in over 6,500,000 homes every week. 


For those companies who have products to sell today or 
brand names to build for tomorrow there are big color 
pages, half pages or one-third pages available in Puck. To 
learn more about how your company can effectively spon- 
sor advertising in this publication, write or telephone Puck- 
The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 19, 
N. Y., or Hearst Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 














Better Labor Relations — « 
a by-product of 





PCA’ 


Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting gives 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett, Wash., better 
and faster control of costs and payrolls, 
and improves labor relations. 


oo — - FF we > 





@ Clear, factual information, such as 
Remington Rand Punched-Card Ac- 
counting provides, enables labor and 
management to meet on a common 
basis of understanding ...to their 
mutual advantage...as the following 
Weyerhaeuser experience shows: 
“The Everett mill, Pulp Division, is 
one of five offices of this group using 
Remington Rand Punched-Card Ac- 
counting and Tabulating Machines. 

“The operating labor of 250 
workers on 3 shifts is distributed over 
200 classifications and rates. A detail 
job summary permits close control of 
labor costs. 


« KWIK-FAX « 


Only REMINGTON RAND 
TABULATING MACHINES 
can be PURCHASED 
as well as leased. 
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BUY BONDS — Buy Victory and Peace 
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The tabulated payroll check stubs 
show the employee his earnings for 
each day, with all deductions identi- 
fied. This clearness pleases the em- 
ployee and prevents misunderstand- 
ings. Labor negotiations are on a 


_ sounder basis with detailed, accurate 


reports so readily available. The 
Withholding Tax offers no difficulty. 

“The use of Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Accounting has result- 
ed in more prompt, complete and 
accurate reports to headquarters and 
to the men charged with the re- 
sponsibility of raising production at 
constantly lower cost. Ability to sup- 





ply these data earlier than by the 
manual method has contributed ma- 
terially to our improved control. 

‘The Remington Rand Tabulating 
Equipment for all five offices was 
purchased outright.” 

The full, detailed story of how 
Weyerhaeuser uses “PCA” is con- 
tained in Certified Report No. 4404 
... copies of which are available free 
to interested executives by writing to 
our nearest Branch Office, or direct 
to Remington Rand Inc., Tabulating 
Machines Div., Rm. 1705,315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 


*The HOLE MARK of a System 
... the Symbol @ -of Accuracy 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting”— ° 
the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 

















A tree grows in the Southland, too... 











Ir: a Southern pine tree, familiar to every- 
one who has ever visited the South. It’s 
the miracle tree that southern craftsmanship 
will convert into good furniture. 


From its pulp the magic of modern chem- 


istry will draw important ingredients of mod- 


ern plastics. 
From it will come paper, plywood, fertil- 
izers, alcohol and a host of other products. 
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Pine trees grow quickly and plentifully in 

the South. Industry and agriculture do, too. 

Because climate, people and natural resources 
. plus the efficient, dependable transporta- 

tion service of the Southern Railway System 
. all favor sound, rapid growth. 


Your business, too, will grow rapidly and 


soundly if you . . . Look ahead— Look South. 


Erwan? £. Rows 
ee 


President 


wa SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 
FORBES 
































“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


U.S. Enters New Era: What Kind? 


INCE the Lord, in his Infinite Wisdom, has ended the 

Roosevelt regime, America and Americans inevitably 
are interested in trying to diagnose just what kind of an 
era we will now enter. 

We probably will experience these developments: 

President Harry S. Truman will restore Constitutional 
Government. 

He will co-operate with Congress rather than seek to 
subject it to the un-American status of a rubber-stamp. 

We will enjoy government by law rather than be further 
subjected to government by decrees, directives, dictation. 

Whereas President Roosevelt declaimed that in him “bus- 
iness has met its master,” Harry Truman’s first declaration 
was that he regarded himself and would act as a “servant” 
of the people. 

The signs are that the nation may again experience a 
transition somewhat similar to what it experienced after 
the stormy rule of Woodrow Wilson. Harding and Coolidge 
gave the country a rest from turmoil. Harry Triman is de- 





scribed by some of those who know him as “a second 
Coolidge.” They confidently predict that he will cultivate 
co-operation rather than attempt to impose coercion, that 
during his term the dignity of the Legislative branch of 
the Government will revive, that the White House will not 
aspire to bring the United States Supreme Court under sub- 
jugation. 

Truman is an old-time Democrat rather than a radical 
New Dealer or “reformer.” 

The new President is universally acclaimed for his mod- 
esty, for his readiness to accept advice; yet he is accredited 
with possessing the courage of convictions once reached, 
accredited with putting principle above partisanship, as 
demonstrated by his record as head of the Truman Com- 
mittee which fearlessly investigated the functioning of war 
activities and unhesitatingly placed blame where it be- 
longed, regardless of pleasing or displeasing the Adminis- 
tration. 

Not immediately, but in due course, we can expect house- 


President Harry S. Truman and family 
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cleaning at Washington, the elimination of non-elected, im- 
practical theorists such as Harry Hopkins who exercised 
inexplicable influence over President Roosevelt. 

The Founding Fathers fashioned a system of government 
under which the members of the Cabinet were to be re- 
sponsible executives, advisers and associates—as in Britain. 
President Truman can be depended upon to re-enthrone the 
Cabinet to its Constitutional place in American Govern- 
ment. He can be depended upon to oust, by and by, ab- 
jectly weak Cabinet Ministers, and to appoint members of 
higher caliber, not obsequious “yes” men. 


Trend Away from New Dealism 


When he was Vice-President, John Garner, after a long 
period of Rooseveltian hounding and pounding and harass- 
ing of industry and business, reportedly advised the Presi- 
dent: “Give the cattle a rest, a chance to take on a little fat.” 

Are not the American people ready for less disruptive 
Executive rule? 

Franklin D. Roosevelt apparently reached that conclusion 
quite some time ago, when he signified that New Dealism 
had run its course. 

My own analysis of the trend of public sentiment is that 
it has been moving slowly away from ultra State Socialism, 
away from setting class against class, away from Adminis- 
tration and legislative coddling of labor, away from per- 
petuation of lopsided legislation which penalizes employers 
but confers complete immunity upon unions. 

The lamentable truth is that, with all too few exceptions, 
our foremost employers and corporation executives have 
long been disgracefully afraid to exercise the right of free 
speech; afraid to voice criticism of Roosevelt no matter 
how profoundly convinced they were that certain of his 
proposals, plans, programs could lead only to ultimate 
social and economic disaster. 

I look for widespread removal of self-imposed muzzles 
by industrialists and other employment-givers. I do not 
believe they will henceforth fear reprisals from the White 
House. The likelihood is that they will become emboldened 
to talk as “sovereign citizens,” emboldened to express their 
convictions publicly instead of privately. 

American industry has wrought veritable miracles in 
producing the weapons, the munitions, the materiel for vic- 
. tory. The self-respect of industrialists has been restored. 
They feel they have demonstrated they are entitled to a 
measure of public esteem and confidence that too many of 
them forfeited earlier this century when, admittedly, they 
acted highhandedly, dictatorially, even inhumanely. 

Organized labor, labor leaders, have assumed dictatorial- 
ness, defiance during the last decade—aided and abetted 
by the vote-seeking New Deal Administration. But, in my 
judgment, it is just as inevitable that the American people 
will turn against labor arrogance as it was that they would 
turn against capitalistic arrogance. 

President Truman is described as “a middle-class Middle- 
Westerner,” as neither a laborite nor a capitalist. He is, 
thank heaven, a typical American—as is his home-tending 
wife, content heretofore to do her own housework and to 
live in a five-room house. 
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So, under President Truman we can expect return to. 
wards Americanism, return towards democracy, return to. 
wards normalcy. 


For the Common Man 


The “common people” have nothing to fear from Presi. 
dent Truman. Like the vast majority of Americans, he was 
one of them—doubtless he still regards himself as one of 
them. He had to toil hard to earn a living. It may be that 
he has less respect for lazy, shiftless “leaners” than he has 
for industrious, frugal, self-reliant individuals and families, 
It may be that he will not éncourage any class to rely lazily 
upon governmental paternalism for “security,” that he will 
strive to restore the old-time American spirit of self-reliance, 
self-help, independence. 

This writer many years ago warned industry that it must 
become more considerate of its work-folks, that “if indus. 
try doesn’t take better care of its own, the day will come 
when the politicians will step in and do it in a way industry 
will not like.” 

_ The need still is for industry to become broader-minded, 
to become more zealous in caring adequately for wage- 
earners. 

To cite one particular field in which industry must mend 
its ways: Organized labor is launching a vigorous cam- 
paign for a “guaranteed annual wage.” It would be catas- 


trophic for Congress to decree arbitrarily that every in- 


dustry, every business, guarantee steady employment for 
its workers throughout the year. In some industries this is 
possible; in some impossible. After all, no business concern 
can indefinitely continue to pay out more than it takes in. 

How much it takes in is dependent mainly upon con- 
sumers, upon how much they choose to buy. 

But with vehemence I urge every company, every indus- 
try, to address itself most seriously, conscientiously, de- 
terminedly, to devising ways and means to stabilize its em- 
ployment, to provide a maximum of steady work for its 
regular wage earners. If this be neglected, the consequences 
inescapably will be that the Government will move in, with 
deplorable results. 


Wall Street's Reaction 


How did Wall Street interpret the ending of the Roose- 
velt reign? 

First, what is “Wall Street”? The New York Stock Ex- 
change is the greatest marketplace in America, in the world. 
There we see reflected the national and international inter- 
pretation of events. “Wall Street” doesn’t consist of one 
square mile in lower Manhattan. “Wall Street” mirrors the 
thinking of all the millions of Americans and many for- 
eigners who have saved and invested money. 

The accession of Harry S. Truman as President was im- 
mediately hailed by the stock market as presaging better 
times, greater prosperity. 

In other words, the consensus of opinion is that América 
is about to enter a more satisfactory, a more stable, a more 
reassuring era. 

With this, I concur. 
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Output of AAF Training Command Courses 


(Successfully Completed) 





Total 








1941 | 1942 1943 1944 | 1939-44 























Pilots 








696 | 1,786 | 7,244 | 28,782 | 63,399 | 82,487 | 184,394 








Navigators 





44 601 4,477 | 15,972| 22,180 | 43,274 





Bombardiers 


18 310| 5,760 | 16,101} 19,214] 41,403 

















39,019 | 95,472 |123,881 | 269,071 
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Beechcraft AT-11 Bombing aalaers. 
Mass production of the world’s most highly skilled 
aircrews and technicians has been the job of the Army 
Air Forces Training Command for six years. How well 
that job was done is summarized in the table above. 
The “Payoff” is told in the daily news of victories won 
by our fighting men on all fronts . . . victories made 
possible through our supremacy in the air. 

Almost all of the Army Air Forces navigators and 


bombardiers, and a large portion of multi-engine pilots, 





received their advanced training in twin-engine Beech- 


crafts. The outstanding service record made by thou- 
sands of these Beechcrafts in the gruelling routine of fast- 
paced training operations is a forecast of the freedom 
from trouble and expense which owners of postwar com- 
mercial Beechcrafts may rightfully expect. Meanwhile, 
all facilities of Beech Aircraft continue 100% on pro- 
duction of Beechcrafts and A-26 Invader wings for the 


armed forces until the realization of complete Victory. 


Beech Aircraft. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART 


CoOr'R P O'R A Ti tO RB 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 





Here is the classroom of the navigation cadet, a silver twin-engine Beechcraft AT-7. These powerful trainers carry a team of five. They cruise for 
hundreds of miles on practice navigation flights from AAF Navigation School, Hondo, Texas, the world's largest navigation school 
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Government Needs Its 
Private Brainpower 


By ALEXANDER WILEY 


(U. S. Senator from Wisconsin) 


NE of the most refreshing in- 

fluences on government during 

this war has been the influx of 
dollar-a-year men and other captains 
and lieutenants of industry, labor and 
agriculture. These men have spear- 
headed much needed minor revolutions 
in many emergency and old-line Fed- 
eral agencies. Into the ponderous maze 
of bureaucracy they have brought 
crisp, efficient, hard-hitting brain- 
power. Accustomed to the most mod- 
ern management techniques of private 
enterprise, to streamlined organiza- 
tions, direct and terse communications, 
clear-cut personnel policies, etc., they 
have made short shrift of many of the 
archaic traditions of government de- 
partments. 

For a long time they had been on 
the receiving end of voluminous ques- 
tionnaires, discourteous orders, arbi- 
trary restrictions, tardy instructions 
and incomprehensible counsel from 
government. So it was only natural 
that they would reform their authority- 
mad, bureaucratic underlings. 


BUSINESS VS. BUREAUCRACY 


They had kept their own enterprises 
in the black, met payrolls, paid out 
stiff individual and corporate taxes. So 
it was only natural that they would 
sound a loud note of economy in the 
symphony of Federal extravagance. 

They had beaten private production 
deadlines, ended bottlenecks, constant- 
ly improved product standards and 
specifications. So it was only natural 
that they would do expert trouble- 
shooting and efficiently improvise 
against the ever-changing needs of the 
military situation. 

They had perfected salesmanship, 
refined merchandising, polished public 
relations. So it was only natural that 
they would enlist in the war effort the 
wholehearted aid of the press, the 
radio and the motion pictures, and 
would help to keep the general public 
as a gracious and willing “customer” 
for war appeals. 

They had risen in their own corpo- 
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From a Resigned 
Government Worker 


Epitor, Forses: 

I note the very significant and timely 
comment by you in the March 1 issue 
of Forses, under the heading: “If 
U. S. Had Business Management.” No 
one realizes this any better than do 
some former business and professional 
people who have become government 
employees since Pearl Harbor. Espe- 
cially is this realized by individuals 
like myself, who, after a period of 
employment for a few years, reluctant- 
ly resigned because they could no 
longer withstand such inefficiency, ex- 
travagance, autocracy and lack of not 
only fair ability but even common 
decency on the part of too many Divi- 
sion and Sub-Division Chiefs, who re- 
ceive salaries from $4,000 to $6,000 
annually. (Name withheld by request.) 











rations, unions and associations, by 
dint of perspiration and inspiration, 


- foresight, hindsight and insight. So it 


was only natural that they would re- 
cruit staffs of Federal officials of simi- 
lar competence and shelve the old 
fuddy-duds who had risen to high gov- 
ernment position through mere senior- 
ity. 

Of course, some of these goodwill 
and good-work ambassadors from pri- 
vate enterprise could not “take to” the 
Federal Government, and sooner or 
later resigned. Of course, most of them 
did not receive a free hand, but were 
hamstrung at every turn in their en- 
lightened efforts toward public service. 
Of course, they were often abused by 
the synthetic thinkers of the Left 
through smear accusations of alleged 
complicity with their former concerns. 

But, luckily for the nation, a large 
number of these cracker-jack execu- 
tives stuck it out in the Federal service. 
They bore the taunts, the ridicule and 
the lack of thanks for their financial 
and other sacrifices. 

The living testimonial to the work to 
which they have so ably contributed is 
the Niagara of food, ships, planes and 
other materiel which has flooded out 


to the far-flung battlefronts. Now, how- 
ever, with the war in Europe happily 
approaching a close, many of these 
men are yielding to their natural de- 
sire to resume their former connec- 
tions. Already, many have returned 
to their former posts. 

They are, of course, receiving little 
encouragement from the Government, 
as a whole, to do otherwise. Yet the 
tremendous production needs of the 
war in the Pacific still requires their 
wizardry. And even after victory in 
the Far East there will be important 
domestic battles which will require 
their services in government. 

These men will be needed as never 
before in the War for Prosperity. They 
will be needed to co-operate with their 
fellows in industry, labor and agricul- 
ture to insure the conditions essential 
to prosperity, such as speedy recon- 
version, the progressive relaxation ‘of 
Federal controls, assistance in com- 
munity planning, streamlined reduc- 
tion of Federal bureaucracy, mainte- 
nance of demand at high levels, etc. 


NEEDED NOW 


Moreover, they will be needed for 
the impact they may bring to bear 
toward basic beneficial changes in Fed- 
eral policy. Such changes would in- 
clude: The return to the States. and 
localities of powers properly within 
their jurisdiction and the revision of 
the current widespread notion that 
government exists to support the peo- 
ple, rather than that government should 
be supported by the people. 

Now, therefore, is the time to en- 
courage these executives to stand by 
their economic battle-stations until the 
aforementioned battles are won. The 
welfare of the nation—that of its 
12,000,000 service men and women, its 
millions of demobilized war workers 
and everyone else—demands that 
these men be permitted and stimulated 
to continue their grand job. Let gov- 
ernment retain within the public ser- 
vice its gold mine of private brain- 


power. 


FORBES 
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Ruml Plans for America 


The author of the pay-as-you-go tax plan 


speaks his mind on the problems of peace 


6@ ANY ideas about America’s pro- 

A acetive capacity which ante- 

date 1940 are entirely obso- 

lete. Our production for war has made 

them so. The facts are so striking that 

we are compelled to revise a lot of 
preconceptions.” 

Beardsley Ruml had warmed up to 
the subject of post-war employment 
and national income—what business 
can expect and what the individual 
business man can count on. The war, 
he believes, has brought into the lime- 
light latent potentialities which prom- 
ise a lot for the future. The facts are 
so amazing that they couldn’t be be- 
lieved if they weren’t statistical facts. 


NEW CONCEPTS NEEDED 


The best this country ever did in 
terms of national income before the 
war was around $80,000,000,000. 
That was in 1929, at the peak of pros- 
perity. The figure dropped to around 
$40,000,000,000 in 1933, and never 
got above some $70,000,000,000 be- 
fore the beginning of the war in Eu- 
rope in 1939. At present, with prices 
inflated, it is above $160,000,000,000. 
It is facts like these which cause Ruml 
to say that ideas about our productive 
capacity which pre-date 1940 are no 
good. 

Beardsley Ruml is now a national 
figure. The “Ruml Plan” on the in- 
come tax has touched us all. No one 
idea man, however, the Ruml brain 
has been called “one of our great 
natural resources.” In a sense he is a 
revolutionary, but only because he 
goes where an extremely logical mind 
takes him. As treasurer of R. H. Macy 
& Co., and chairman of the board of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, he’s pretty orthodox. But even 


with that background he has his 


heresies. 

For instance, he contends that the 
higher business profits are, the better 
for the nation. He wants all corpora- 
tion income taxes done away with. 
And he’s so unorthodox as to suggest 
that a balanced Federal budget is just 
incidental—incidental to a happy and 
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By HOMER H. SHANNON 


prosperous society. According to Ruml, 
the important thing is to have a Fed- 
eral fiscal policy which will promote 
private enterprise. 

You may have read in the newspa- 
pers that Ruml predicts a post-war na- 
tional income of $140,000,000,000, 
and that there will be 60,000,000 jobs. 

Actually, he predicts nothing. 

His idea is that we must have 
approximately 55,000,000 men and 
women in peacetime employment or we 
will be in trouble. As he puts it, the 
mathematical result of that number of 


Harris & Ewing 


Orthodox heretic? 


jobs at present price levels—on a 40- 
hour week—will produce a national 
annual income of around $140,000.- 
000,000. And he adds that post-war 
business activity on that level is a rea- 
sonable expectation—reasonable sim- 
ply because of what has happened 
during the war. 

Since he believes that Federal fiscal 
and monetary policies play a highly 
influential role in creating prosperity 
or depression, he declares they should 
be geared to a satisfactory outlook. By 
this he means that these governmental 
policies should contemplate a post-war 
national income of $140,000,000,000 
as the norm. Anything less, he insists, 


would handicap the economy and open 
the door to disaster. 

Ruml is convinced that the only 
way to reach a high level of employ- 
ment and a higher standard of living 
is consciously to create the conditions 
which will make that possible. This is 
the essence of the Ruml doctrine. But 
let him put it in his own words— 
words frequently a bit reminiscent of 
the three years he spent as a professor 
of social science at the University of 
Chicago: 

“It’s clear that we cannot have ac- 
ceptable economic and social condi- 
tions in this country except under a 
higher level of prosperity than we have 
ever known. There are some very re- 
markable things about the present 
economic, productive and industrial 
situation. We have added $85,000,- 
000,000 worth of war production to a 
consumption level higher than it was 
in 1940. In other words; the elimina- 
tion of war production can result in 
high employment only by a corre- 
sponding increase in the current stand- 
ard of living. 


HOW IT CAN BE DONE 


“To make this miracle of production 
plausible, consider it this way: Econ- 
omists estimate that increases in pro- 
ductivity in recent decades have been, 
on the average, about 3% a year. This 
progress goes on because of scientific 
advance, technical improvement, better 
public health, better education, better 
management—improvement all along 
the line. 

“Since 1929 this improvement in 
method has never been translated into 
actual production for civilian use. 
That is, it hadn’t until the war com- 
pelled us to make use of these latent 
advances. So for 15 years there had 
been developing under the surface an 
increased capacity to produce. Further, 
because of the war, scientific and tech- 
nical advances since 1940 have been 
very much more rapid than normal. 

“Any way you look at it, nearly a 
generation of progress in the standard 
of living must be made up before we 





will be able to reach and maintain a 
high level of employment. High em- 
ployment requires a standard of living 
nearly a generation in advance of 
where we are today.” 

As already indicated, Ruml believes 
that Federal policy on fiscal and mon- 
etary measures—particularly taxes—is 
of great importance in stimulating or 
retarding business activity. Taxes, he 
maintains, should be just high enough 
to protect the stability of the cur- 
rency, and no higher. The other side 
of that proposition is that they should 
be as low as they possibly can be with- 
out a threat of inflation. Low taxes 
mean increased purchasing power in 
the hands of the public. That means 
higher production and employment. 
Especially important, he says, is the 
fact that a proper tax structure would 
encourage venture capital. 


TAXES AND INFLATION 


“If tax rates are set at a higher level 
than necessary to balance the budget 
in prosperous years,” he argues, “they 
drain money away from the people and 
so put an obstacle. in the way of at- 
taining prosperity. We've heard a lot 
about the ‘inflationary gap’ since the 
war started, and the need for high 
taxes to hold purchasing power as 
nearly as possible to the level of civ- 
ilian goods and services available. Just 
as surely as high taxes will reduce in- 
flationary pressure, low taxes will tend 
to prevent deflation when purchasing 
power is too low.” 


Rum! summarizes his post-war tax 
program thus: 

“First, no general sales tax should 
be imposed. It would be a burden on 
the standard of living. 

“Second, all excise taxes, except 
those on tobacco, alcohol and perhaps 
gasoline, should be abolished. 

“Third, the corporation income tax 
should be abolished, provided that 
measures are adopted at the same time 
to prevent using the corporate form of 
doing business as a device to avoid 
payment of individual income taxes, 
as a means of building up unneeded 
and unused corporate surpluses, or to 
secure tax advantages over unincor- 
porated business.” 

Ruml points out that many advo- 
cates of the tax on corporation incomes 
support it under the mistaken impres- 
sion that the “soulless corporation” is 
a painless source of needed Federal 
revenue. As to that, he says that such 
taxes must be paid “by one or more 
of the parties at interest—customers, 
employees, or stockholders.” 

If paid by customers, it means high- 
er prices for the goods sold. If paid by 
employees, it means lower wages. If 
paid by stockholders, it obstructs the 
flow of savings into investment. All 
three effects are bad, he insists. To- 
gether, they make an overwhelming 
case against that form of taxation. 

As to the prospect for getting rid of 
the corporation income tax after the 
war, Ruml declares: “It will become 
politically feasible when it becomes 


economically desirable. And that wil] 
be not long after the end of the war.” 

Rum! sets the post-war Federal bud- 
get at $18,000,000,000. He believes it 
will be possible to balance such a bud- 
get on reduced income tax rates, if we 
reach a national peacetime income of 
$140,000,000,000 annually. In such an 
event, he says, it will be possible to 
balance this $18,000,000,000 budget 
even if the corporation income tax is 
abolished. And income taxes in general 
could be reduced 30%. 


UNANSWERABLE EVIDENCE 


“The demonstration of what we and 
others are able to produce under the 
rules of a wartime economy is un- 
answerable evidence of what machines 
and men and organization can accom- 
plish if their technical capacities are 
given full reign,” reasons Ruml. “And 
it is inescapable that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through a clear and workable 
fiscal and monetary policy, must com- 
plement and supplement the activities 
of private business in the maintenance 
of high production and high employ- 
ment.” 

There is no more ardent champion 
of private enterprise than Beardsley 
Ruml. He is an optimist about the fu- 
ture. But he wants a better understand- 
ing of the needs of business on the 
part of government. And he also be- 
lieves that business must come to a 
clearer understanding of the functions 
of government in protecting business 


freedom. 


Selling Through Service 


OMOTIONAL plans spotlighting 
the service man and his family— 
that’s the wartime success formula 
adopted by one enterprising Ham- 
mond, Ind., jeweler. The first, if not 
the only one of the country’s jewelers 
to offer an insurance policy for over- 
seas merchandise, free of charge to 
purchasers, Irving Chayken’s innova- 
tions in public relations have not only 
boosted customer goodwill to new 
peaks but have jacked up sales 25%. 
His latest project is to photostat 
discharge certificates, reduce them to 
wallet size, seal them in plastic and 
send them back without charge. 
It’s not uncommon for Chayken to 
receive letters from service men asking 
him to handle their gift problems. One 


wrote: “I am now in overseas service 


in France and put my choice in your 
hands to pick an appropriate style of 
watch. My money order for $60 is en- 
closed. Please wrap as a gift and de- 
liver as close to Christmas as possible.” 

Chayken delivers many of these gifts 
in person. As a result, he has become 
a sort of home-front “liaison officer” 
between many a service man and his 
sweetheart. 

When a man going into service 
stops in his store, Chayken’s parting 
words are: “Now son, if there’s any- 
thing you want me to do for your 
family while you’re away, please call 
on me.” And he means exactly what 
he says. The first service man to take 
him at his word wrote a frantic letter 
asking him to use his influence to get 
his wife in the Tuberculosis Sanitari- 


um. Chayken’s prompt action resulted 
in a cure for the young lady in seven 
months. 


He has distributed, also free of 


charge, 100,000 packages of V-mail. 


and 3,000,000 “Quickies,” handy post 
cards, with the name of his shop ap- 
pearing only on the outside wrapper. 

Even his newspaper ads are geared 
to a war motif. They feature an origi- 
nal slogan: “If you can’t afford bonds, 
you can’t afford jewelry.” 

A veteran of World War I, Chayken 
is eager to do everything he can for 
service men and women in this war. 
Right now he’s especially pleased be- 
cause the thousands of letters which he 
writes to the boys overseas are helping 
them retain a personal touch with 
home. —L. STEP. 


FORBES 






















Don Mitchell: 





“My Biggest Mistake” 





This is the eighteenth in a series 
of stories by prominent Americans 
concerning their “biggest mis- 
take.” Next: M. D. Griffith, exec. 
v.-p., New York Board of Trade. 











might be an appropriate sub- 

title for this story. For 14 
years ago Don Mitchell, dynamic vice- 
president of Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc., faced a failure and then con- 
verted it into the turning point of his 
career. 

At some time we all face failure of 
one sort or another, whether big or 
small. And, being human, the after- 
math is usually a cloud of gloom and 
discouragement. That’s what hap- 
pened to Don Mitchell, too; but for- 
tunately he recognized his mistake in 
time to do something about it—and 
found the proverbial silver lining. 


Peeps on a failure” 


MILLION DOLLAR BOTTLE 


“In 1931,” says Mitchell, “when | 
was working as director of industrial 
development for the Niagara Hudson 
Power Corp., Floyd Carlisle, then 
chairman of the board, called me into 
his office and informed me that he had 
bought the sole rights to a new paper 
milk bottle. He asked me to investigate. 

“Find out everything about it,’ he 
told me, ‘what’s good, what’s bad, how 


to manufacture, sell, etc. I’ve already 


invested $175,000 in this bottle.’ 

“For a full year I traveled, studied 
and lived paper milk bottles. Then I 
reported back to Carlisle. ‘The bottle 
as designed is unsound,’ I told him. ‘It 
will take a million dollars to redesign, 
manufacture and promote before it will 
even start to click.’ 

““Under today’s conditions I don’t 
want to put $1,000,000 into it,’ he said. 

“*Then you'd better forget it,’ I re- 
plied, ‘including the $175,000.’ 

“Carlisle accepted my report—and 





Cy Norton is Manager of Sales Promotion 
for the Strathmore Paper Co. 
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As told to CY NORTON 


the milk bottle project was dropped. I 
was really discouraged. Here I had 
spent 12 months studying the bottling 
business and nothing was to come of 
it. A year wasted, I thought. Still, I 
told myself, it wasn’t my fault. The 
idea just wasn’t sound. I shrugged my 
shoulders and tried to forget the whole 
matter. 

“But somehow I couldn’t forget. I 
continued going to work every day, 
but I didn’t have any enthusiasm. 
Though I tried to dismiss it from my 
mind, the failure of that milk bottle 
idea haunted me. Often, it popped into 
my mind even when I was working on 
other projects.- It affected my work, 
my spirit—and just about had me 
‘down. Finally, 

in desperation, 
I began to 
really think 
about that bot- 
tle. Maybe it 
isn’t entirely 
hopeless after 
_ all, I told my- 
self. Perhaps 
something can 
be salvaged 
from it. I de- 
termined to 
try. 
“Soon, I got 
an idea. I went to see Carlisle again 
and told him I had become convinced 
that, properly promoted, there were 
real possibilities in the idea for a com- 
pany willing to put the necessary 
money back of it. I asked his permis- 
sion to go ahead. Go to it, he said. 

“The first company I saw was Ameri- 
can Can. Luckily, I wasn’t too late. 
They accepted the idea, changed it, 
manufactured and marketed it—and 
that’s how you have today’s paper milk 
bottle. 

“The mistake? In becoming dis- 
couraged in the face of failure. In get- 
ting into the rut of ‘it can’t be done.’ 
In not keeping at the job. 

“Of course, it’s human to feel dis- 
couraged when failure stares you in 
the face,” says Mitchell. “But if you 





Got discouraged 


refuse to accept a failure, sometimes 
you can actually capitalize on it. In 
the milk bottle episode I nearly missed 
the boat. Fortunately, however, I rec- 
ognized my error in time to salvage a 
project that I had mentally consigned 
to the scrap heap. Since then, when- 
ever anything goes haywire I ask my- 
self, what can I salvage from this ex- 
perience? And it’s surprising how 
often worthwhile things can be dis- 
covered.” 

When American Can accepted Mitch- 
ell’s idea they made him Sales Promo- 
tion Manager, with the assignment of 
developing and marketing the new 
milk container. From there he went on 
to become vice-president of Pepsi-Cola, 
another company which capitalized on 
the special knowledge he had acquired 
of the bottling industry. And today he 
is vice-president in charge of sales 
for Sylvania, in which capacity he is 
instrumental in the development of the 
possibilities inherent in the field of 
lighting and electronics. Thus .Mitch- 
ell’s bottle experience, instead of being 
a permanent failure, eventually proved 
to be the turning point in his career. 


THREE-PLY REMEDY 


Everyone, whether executive, sales- 
man, superintendent or worker, makes 
mistakes or faces failure at one time or 
another. As Theodore Roosevelt once 
said, “The only person who doesn’t 
make mistakes is the one who doesn’t 
do anything.” The important thing is 
—what do we do after the mistake has 
been made? Do we get discouraged 
and “take it lying down?” Or do we 
try to capitalize on the blunder? 

Don Mitchell’s experience taught 
him that there are three simple steps 
to take after facing failure: (1) Don’t 
stay discouraged. It’s natural to feel 
dejected at first. But don’t give in. 
Don’t admit defeat. Just keep plugging 
ahead. (2) Think constructively about 
the failure. Ask yourself exactly why 
it occurred. Then determine how you 
can avoid a similar experience in the 
future. (3) Find out whether you can 
capitalize on any part of your failure. 
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A Soldier Speaks: 


What Gls Think of 
Strikes and Unions 


This is the second article of a series 
expressing the views of a typical Gl 
who is now recovering from wounds 
suffered during fighting in Germany. 
He has had unusual opportunity to 
mingle with Gls both in this country 
and abroad. Other instalments will ap- 
pear in the next and succeeding issues. 


H.-. briefly summarized, is the 


record since labor made its no- 

strike pledge eight days after 
Pearl Harbor. Included are the report- 
ed work stoppages that involved more 
than five workers and _ continued 
through at least one shift: 





Workers Man-Days 
Year Number Involved Lost 
1941.... 4,299 2,363,000 23,048,000 
1942.... 2,968 840,000 4,183,000 
1943.... 3,752 1,981,000 13,501,000 
1944*... 5,000 2,100,000 8,500,000 
*Preliminary. 


What impression have these strikes 
made on Gis? How have the nation’s 
defenders reacted to these thousands of 
stoppages ? 


NO STRIKER SYMPATHY 


How do you suppose they reacted? 
Here’s a sample: 

One night 18 months ago a group 
of machine-gunners sat around a blaz- 
ing fire of pine knots in Louisiana. We 
had just finished a phase of maneuvers 
during which we went 20 hours with- 
out food, marched 23 miles in the wet 
and cold and spent the final three 
hours digging positions for defense. 
Not having then tasted combat, that 
seemed tough. Dog-tired, bones aching, 
we were looking at the front page of a 
newspaper that had been brought up 
with the chow truck. The headline told 
of one of John L. Lewis’s giant coal 
strikes. 

“The rats! Why don’t Roosevelt put 
us on their jobs and send them here, 
even for just one week!” 

The Joe who put into words what 
every man around that fire was think- 
ing had been a member of the United 
Auto Workers Union. Angry agree- 


ment and irrational threats spewed 
from all the infantrymen gathered 
there. Farmers, laborers, pencil-push- 
ers—all were eaten up by frustrated 
rage at these wartime strikes perpe- 
trated while they gave up everything 
to fit themselves to fight for their 
threatened country. 

Another sample of the average GI’s 
reaction may be gleaned from the fol- 
lowing newspaper clipping, under the 
heading, VETERANS THREATEN TO 
“BREAK” STRIKE: 


DALLAS, Tex. (UP)—Lamarr Bailey, na 
tional vice commander of the American Vet- 
erans of World War II, threatened today to 
call out diseharged servicemen to replace 
striking workers at the Detroit plant of the 


Briggs Mfg. Co. 


He sent a telegram to officials of the strik- 
ing United Auto Workers Local 212, charg- 
ing “even if your men are right in their 
demands, they have no right to desert their 
country and our 12 million fighting men. 


“If we have to come to Detroit and do 
your work while you strike you cannot form 
a picket line long enough to keep us out,” 
Mr. Bailey’s telegram said. 

Millions waging our war overseas 
would .vehemently cheer that news. 
They would see in such a “veterans’ 
march” a concrete expression of thei 
resentment against wartime stoppages. 
For more than two years now the vast 
majority of service men have been 
“sweating out” training and combat 
for 50 bucks a month, with no time- 
and-a-half for work in excess of 40 
hours weekly. Troops in battle “work” 
168 hours a week, less only snatches 
of sleep; and even then the “employ- 
ment hazards” are no whit less than 
during waking hours—or less than 
union workers at their sheltered jobs! 

Any wonder news of jurisdictional 
strikes, sympathy strikes or any strikes 
at all makes them see red? Among ser- 
vice millions there is—believe it or 
not—utter lack of pity for those. who 
strike if threatened by an increased 
working quota when their current out- 
put allows a couple of hours for 
thumb-twiddling at the end of their 
“working day.” To soldiers such 
goings-on seem fantastic, and when 
you read oath-filled protests by GIs to 





newspaper correspondents on this mat- 
ter, you can accept it as straight, hon. 
est reporting. 

Is this strike-engendered union-hate 
storing up to spill over when the vet- 
erans return? Will their acid indigna- 
tion result in a determined drive to 
bridle most unions and smash others? 

Probably not. Certainly not to the 
degree that many on the home front 
seem to expect. 

Oh, yes, the gripe is die and it’s 
very real. But time, as some sage once 
said, heals all things. Home-coming 
soldiers at the war’s end will be so 
completely glad just to be back and 
through with fighting that they are 
not likely to be carrying a shoulderful 
of chips. With inexpressible desire to 
forget the rank awfulness of war, they 
will be striving to throw off bad, bitter 
memories. If they are able to shift 
from killing to earning and to re-root 
themselves in a civilian world, they will 
for the most part melt into the unions 
when they get jobs without ‘thinking 
too much about it. 


CONSERVATIVE INFLUENCE 
If, and that’s a big IF, the unions 


are intelligent enough not to wrangle 
with veterans over seniority, not to 
smack heavy dues and special payroll 
assessments upon them, or order them 
out on strikes over trivial issues, or to 
enforce excessive demands, they prob- 
ably won’t find ex-soldiers initiating 
anti-union activities. 

Unquestionably, the bulk of these 
former fighters will be a steadying, 
conservative influence on union hot- 
heads and union irresponsibility. Vet- 
erans will see unions as a means of 
getting fair play and fair treatment, 
not as wedges for un-American “isms” 
and “social control.” 

Should labor leaders attempt strikes 
with such aims, or over jurisdictional 
or petty grievance problems, then our 
veterans’ wartime union-hate is going 
to erupt into militant activity. 

Otherwise, theirs is more likely to 
be a long-term, steadying labor in- 
fluence. 
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TO EMPLOYERS: 


These facts about Rheumatic Fever will 
help your employees safeguard family 
health. Enlarged copies of this adver- 
tisement—suitable for posting on bul- 
letin boards—are yours for the asking. 


~ 


That may seem like peculiar medi- 
cine piled up on Jimmy’s bed. 

But those books and games and cray- 
ons have been carefully selected to keep 
him contentedly occupied, until all signs 
of the disease have cleared up. He still 
faces long weeks in bed. 


Bed rest is a tough assignment for any 
youngster who no longer feels sick, and 
wants to be up and at play. But if rheu- 
matic fever and rheumatic heart disease 
are to be fought successfully, it is the 
best medicine he can get. 


Doctors think it is the treatment that 
will do most to lessen the menace of 
rheumatic fever—the cause of more 
deaths among children of school age 
than any other disease! 


Rheumatic fever in its early stages 
is very difficult to recognize —all the 
more reason why parents should be 
alert to its tell-tale symptoms. The most 
striking is pain and swelling in joints 
and muscles. The pain often travels 
from joint to joint and is frequently 
preceded by a sore throat or tonsillitis. 
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This illustration is taken from Metropolitan’s Sound Film Strip, “Jimmy Beats 
Rheumatic Fever.” If you would like to show this feature at your P.T.A., 
Woman’s Club, Red Cross, or other Group Meeting, just write and let us know. 


‘Look what the doctor ordered : 
for my Rheumatic Fever: ‘ 


Other signs such as continued loss of 
weight or appetite, or fleeting muscular 
aches, call for medical checkup. They 
may or may not mean rheumatic fever. 


Unfortunately the disease has a ten- 
dency to recur, so it is vitally important 
that the first attack be recognized and 
treated promptly. 


Generally the sufferer must stay in 
bed under a doctor’s care until all signs, 
including laboratory tests, show that the 
inflammation has disappeared. He may 
stay at home, if circumstances permit 
—or possibly in a convalescent home. 


Equally important, thereafter, he 
should be protected as far as possible 
from contact with people who have 
colds, since recurrence often appears to 
be brought on by mild illnesses like 
colds, grippe, sore throat, and respira- 
tory trouble. 


Three quarters of those attacked by 
rheumatic fever are between the ages 
of 5 and 30—and of these the great ma- 
jority are between 10 and 15. Experi- 
ments now being made with small regu- 


lar doses of certain drugs show promise 
of preventing recurrence. But even if 
these prove effective there will be con- 
tinued need to maintain susceptible 
children in the best possible health by 
regular medical supervision. 

To learn more about this disease, 
send for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 
entitled, “Rheumatic Fever.” 
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Industrial Symphon 





Sperry Gyroscope's unique orchestra is 
sounding a new note in public relations 


HIS is the story of an extraor: 
dinary experiment in’ industrial 
music, 

It all began three years ago. The 
war had begun to boom the trend 
toward music in industry, and officials 
of the Sperry Gyroscope Co,, makers 
of aircraft and marine instruments, 
wanted to do something “musical.” 

“Let's have a symphony,” suggested 
Marguerite Ruth, editor of the com- 
pany's house organ, 

You don't have to know much about 
music to know that a symphony is a 
very complicated musical form, de- 
manding musicianship not usually 
come upon in an industrial plant. But 
these are unusual times and the com. 
pany accepted the idea as a challenge, 
Instead of a run-of-the-mill band ot 
orchestra, Sperry would have a full- 
acale symphony orchestra, 

Among the ranks of unskilled work 
ers, officials found a few professional 
musicians who had turned to industrial 
work for the duration, These men be 
came the nucleus of a working sym- 
phony. That first year the orchestra 
consisted of only 20 players and the 
music rendered was, for the most part, 
popular rather than classical. But as 
time went on more talent: was un- 
earthed, more ex-professionals took 
war jobs and “long-haired” music was 
undertaken, 


AN ALL-WORKER PROJECT 


The result? Today, Sperry has a 
complete 60-piece symphony orchestra, 
the only industrial group of its kind 
in the country, consisting of both 
skilled and unskilled workers—drafts- 
men, elevator operators, engineers and 
inspectors, 

The orchestra was conceived, main- 
ly, as an employee-entertainment proj- 
ect. It is. It plays frequently for em- 
ployees and performances are always 
well attended. Many employees have 
thus “discovered” serious music. But 
the orchestra has taken on important 
public relations aspects: It now gives 
oceasional full dress concerts in a 
rented hall, attracting critics and the 


By BILL LAZAR 





Sperry employees are equally capable at the work bench or on the concert stage 


public at large. Pianist Alee Templeton 
Albert 
among the musical lights who have vir- 
tuosoed with the Sperry orchestra. 


and Violinist Spalding are 


Certainly, the success of the sym- 
phonic unit disproves the popular be 
lief that art and industry are poles 
part. As a matter of fact, it turns out 
that good musicians usually make good 
industrial workers, while good indus- 
trial workers usually make good mu- 
sicians. One turret lathe operator, an 
ex-professional musician, is the best 
learner in the history of thecompany. 
Another ex-musician has become head 
of the company’s tool design depart- 
ment. The concert master, formerly 
with the Roxy Symphony, who came to 
Sperry the year war began, developed 
the company’s remote control system 
for anti-aircraft guns, 

On the other hand, the horn section 
is made up entirely of engineers, One 
parts inspector has become so profi- 
cient on the fiddle, as a result of his 
playing in the orchestra, that he hopes 
to take up music as a career after the 
war. All along the line, outstanding 
workers have turned out to be better- 
than-average musicians. In the begin- 
ning the vice-president in charge of 


production was dumbfounded to see 
one of his pattern makers playing tym: 
pani and one of his lathe hands tooting 
on a clarinet. Today he accepts such 
versatility as a matter of course. 

The musicians range, in age, from 
26 to 65; in’ temperament, from 
gloomy classicists to cut-a-rug swing: 
sters. Of course, these temperaments 
clash once in a while when, for in- 
stance, a Beethoven overture takes on 
a tendency to swing. “No, no, no,” a 
tuba player is wont to shout, jumping 
up and showing his fist to a fiddler 
who happens also to be his boss in the 
shop. 

Generally, however, they are a hap- 
py, hard-working group. They must 
practice nights, on their own time, and 
for three hours at a stretch. They ask 
for no special favors because of theit 
musical activities, and the musician 
who complained about his job because 
the work made callouses on his fingers 
is an exception. 

At this writing the Sperry symphony 
lacks only a harpist. For some un- 
known reason a harpist is hard to get; 
but somewhere there must be one who 
is willing to double on an industrial 
job, no experience required. 


FORBES 
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Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco... 








Means Fine Tobacco! 


So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed— 
So Free and Easy on the Draw... 
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Opportunities 
...in rural electrification 


By THE EDITORS 


HEN the next Armistice Day 

\\) arrives over 40% of American 

farms will have electric power 
facilities. And REA authorities believe 
that lights will continue flashing on 
our countryside until another 40% are 
electrified. Over 7,000,000 rural homes 
have lighted up within the past decade 
and 5,000,000 more are expected to 
follow within a few years. 

New hydro-electric facilities have 
created many billion kilowatt hours of 
harnessed lightning in the past decade. 
And the shutting down of many war 
plants will release a whale of a lot of 
power for other work. All this means 
that the war’s end will find us with a 
huge rural electric supply market. 


MANY SERVICES NEEDED 


The farm market for electric gadgets 
and services should be much easier 
to sell than the city home market. To 
begin with, the average farmer needs 
a lot more of them than the urban 
resident. In the second place, many 
appliances that are more or less of a 
luxury in the city will be a necessity 
on the farm. Where the town dweller 
uses such conveniences as a refrigera- 
tor, radio, iron, range, etc., the land- 
owner needs all these in his home and 
plenty more in farm services. He needs 
power to operate his corn sheller, milk 
his cows, sterilize his barns, light his 
outbuildings, turn his separator, fill 
his silo, dehydrate his vegetables, re- 
frigerate his dairy products and per- 
ishables, grind his wheat—and the end 
is not yet. 

The 40% or so of homes that al- 
ready have electric service are far from 
oversupplied. The market has hardly 


been scratched, not because it has been - 


hard to sell but because the spread of 
rural electrification was so rapid and 
so recent that the electric industry 
didn’t have time to supply it, to any 
great extent, before the war shut down 
on the manufacture of such goods. 
With that market likely to be nearly 
doubled in the next few years, sales- 
men, electric supply dealers, wiremen, 
repairmen and others connected with 


the industry will find a big harvest in 
a field where the laborers are few. 

One of the best selling arguments 
a salesman can offer for his product 
is that it will save the prospect more 
money than he pays for it. If a farmer 
who pays $200 a year for hired help 
to pump water for livestock won't 
spend $100 for an automatic electric 
pump, there’s something wrong with 
the salesman. If a dairyman who has 
to endure the unreliability of hired 
milkers won’t invest in a milking ma- 
chine that will do the work of three 
men, he’s more than a little short- 
sighted. If any housewife or farm 
owner is shown that a nickel’s worth of 
electricity will turn out more work on 
a given task than a dollar’s worth of 
hired elbow grease, sales resistance 
should die before it starts. All of this 
presumes, of course, that the gadgets 
themselves will actually do what is 
claimed for them and won’t cost more 
in servicing than the farmer saves by 
their service. 

There are more labor-saving and 
money-saving appliances the farmer 
can use under his new power service 


than you can count, and each farmer’ 


is a potential customer for several of 
them. Take, for example, the new 
quick-freezers, storage cabinets and de- 
hydrating machines adapted to private 
farm use. A tragic amount of surplus 
fruit, vegetables, etc., that has hereto- 
fore gone to waste because the market 
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couldn’t absorb it while fresh, can now 
be processed and sold throughout the 
year. 

There’s the electric hay curer which 
somebody is going to manufacture and 
somebody else is going to sell. A vast 
amount of hay is ruined or damaged 
each year by rain while it lies in the 
field two or three days waiting for a 
sun cure. An electric barn-curing sys- 
tem enables the farmer to haul it to 
the barn three hours after cutting and 
cure it there. This method also leaves 
the hay with more food value if con- 
sumed and more money value if sold. 

Some farmers are using the electric 
manure cleaner that picks manure out 
of the dairy barn and loads it on the 
spreader. Dairy barns and poultry 
houses can be sterilized with germi- 
cidal lamps and other air purifiers; 
There are electric water warmers to 
take the chill off water for livestock 
and poultry, insect killers, fly destroy- 
ers, milk coolers, grain and feed ele- 
vators, hay hoists, etc. 


BIG SALES OPPORTUNITY 


In the state of Oregon the most pop- 
ular gadget among farmers is the one- 
wire electric fence. While it won’t take 
the place of regular wire fencing it’s 
ideal for the temporary fencing of 
enclosures for livestock, or enclosures 
which you want to keep livestock out 
of. The one wire that is used for a 
barrier is charged with electricity and 
any animal that tries to brush it aside 
won't try again. 

This new market may be one of the 
finest sales opportunities of the post- 
war world, It will be especially attrac- 
tive for salesmen with a farm back- 
ground, who know the difficulties and 
drudgery of the average farm. 

There will also be a fine opportunity 
for electric supply distributors and 
dealers catering to the average farmer. 
And there will be jobs for the electrical 
engineers and service men they em- 
ploy. George W. Kable, REA official, 
says that one of the greatest handicaps 
to expanding the use of electricity on 
the farm is the inability to walk into 
a sales room and see the sterilizer, the 
soil heating cable, the feed grinder, 
the hay blower, the pump, etc., all 
under one roof, and to talk to some- 
one who knows the facts about them. 
It looks like a good future for the 
dealer who wants to stock farm 
gadgets, specialize on farm needs and 
employ salesmen who know how to 
talk the farmer’s language. 


















SHOULD MANAGEMENT 






BE UNIONIZED? 


A Statement by General Motors 


Tur National Labor Relations Board 
has ordered a bargaining election 
among the foremen and other super- 
visory groups of a Detroit automobile 
company. ,. 

This company is not a part of General 
Motors, but we are concerned with the 
principles involved. 


This confusing action by the Board 
means that it is ne and pro- 
moting the unionization of manage- 
ment personnel, in spite of the fact 
that the National Labor Relations Act 
includes as an employer “. . . any per- 
son acting in the interests of an em- 
ployer directly or indirectly.” 

We are sure that Congress did not 
intend to approve unionization of 
management when it passed the Act. 


The results if applied throughout in- 
dustry would be bad for the :manage- 
ment groups involved, bad for industry, 
bad for labor, bad for America. 


Bad for Foremen 


We think it would be bad for fore- 
men if American industry should be 
compelled to make a change in its 
proven type of organization, which 
would unavoidably reduce the fore- 
man’s status, diminish his responsi- 
bility, authority and influence, de- 
crease his opportunities for personal 
advancement. 


In General Motors, foremen have 
always had important responsibilities 
and authority. 


We have always guarded the status 
of our foremen, and have provided 
ial training to improve their 
abilities, increase their efficiency and 
enhance their opportunities for pro- 
motion to even more important man- 
—— positions, The at majority 
of General Motors’ principal execu- 
tives at one time were foremen. 
We are convinced that it would be 
impossible for a foreman to follow 
both management and union leader- 
ships at the same time, and under 
those conditions to carry on all his 
duties as they now exist. All elements 
of management must have a common 
objective. 
It would obviously be impossible, for 
instance, for him as a fellow unionist 
with those under him, to perform his 
functions which relate to their work- 
ing conditions, wages, promotions and 
assignments on the unbiased basis 
which is essential to good management. 


Bad for Industry 


From our experience both before and 
during the war, we are certain that 





THE POSITION 
OF FOREMEN IN 
GENERAL MOTORS 


In General Motors, foremen are the 
MANAGERS of their departments. 
They participate in establishing 
management policies in both pro- 
duction and personnel ‘matters. 
They have full authority to approve 
or disapprove the hiring, to super- 
vise the work, and to make work 
assignments of the employes under 
their supervision. They initiate 
wage increases, transfers and pro- 
motions. They are directly respon- 
sible for the efficiency and safety of 
their group. They have full author- 
ity when necessary to take immedi- 
ate, appropriate disciplinary action 
for violation of shop rules, and 
other improper conduct of their 
employes. They are the first point 
of management contact and make 
the first management decision on 
all matters relating: to the employes 
under their direction. 











the accepted American method of 


spreading managerial authority and 
responsibility among foremen—so that 
management is in close, direct contact 
with comparatively: small groups of 
workmen—is the best and only sound 
method of handling day-to-day rela- 
tions with the thousands of employes 
engaged in modern mass production. 


Anything which would require a 
change in this set-up would interfere 
with employer-employe relations and 
with production, 


For example, there have been many 
strikes in war production plants, par- 
ticularly in Michigan. Charges have 
been made that workmen have been 
loafing in plants engaged in war pro- 
duction and that they are being paid 
high wages for not worn. e are 
conscious that the public feels that 
there must be something wrong. The 
attempt to tear down the position and 
authority of foremen and to unionize 
members of management is impor- 
tantly contributing to this condition. 


Bad for Labor 


As a matter of fact, the close-contact 
method is about the only way that 
management and labor can work har- 
moniously together in large organi- 
zations. 


Much is said these days about coopera- 
tion. It would be a serious handicap 
to any hopes for teamwork and the 
pursuit of common interests, if any- 
thing were done to remove this facility 
ar knowing and understanding each 
other. 


It is our firm, sincere belief that loss 
of this close contact would make har- 
monious relations between manage- 
ment and labor almost impossible and 
would interfere with practical collec- 
tive bargain. 


Bad for America 


The removal of foremen from their 
present position as a vital, integral 
part of management would require 
reorganization of factory management 
on a basis far more complicated and 
decidedly less effective. Necessary fac- 
tory discipline would suffer, worker 
efficiency would be impaired. 


We believe the effect on you—on the 
public as a whole—would be very real. 


It would interfere with the war effort. 


It would make war materials cost 
more. 


It would slow up postwar reconver- 
sion to civilian production. 


It would delay adequate postwar out- 
put of cars, refrigerators, ranges 
furniture—all the things people nee 

so much and have waited for so long. 


Finally—and, in the long run, perhaps 
most important of all—it would so 
increase production costs as to boost 
prices and the cost of living, and 
make the problem of reasonably full 
employment much more difficult. 


Action Called For 


When people have as deep a convic- 
tion about anything as we have about 
unionizing management, they ought to 
do something about it. 

If the meaning of the National Labor 
Relations Act can be so confused as 
to promote unionization of manage- 
ment—and thus impair the effective- 
ness of the American production sys- 
tem of which we are all so proud— 
then the meaning ought to be cleared 
up. 


General Motors believes—and hopes 
others will feel the same—that it is 
a patriotic duty, a duty to the fore- 
men, to industry, to labor, and to the 
public as a whole—to oppose the 
unionization of management: by every 
proper and lawful means, 


That is our intention. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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Leaders Answer: 


Is a ‘Guaranteed Annual Wage’ 
Feasible, Sound? 


|} yo is the second instalment of replies to our question, addressed to selected 
heads of large corporations, small business men, labor and farm leaders : 
“Would it be feasible, sound, for most companies, industries, to establish a 


‘guaranteed annual wage’ ?” 


This questionnaire was sent: 


“Intimations come from Washington that the Administration favors paying, 
when war work diminishes, 48 hours’ wages for 40 hours’ work. 
“Organized labor is preparing to wage a vigorous nationwide campaign for 


payment of a ‘guaranteed annual wage.’ 


“1. Would it be feasible, economically sound, to pay 48 hours’ wages for 


40 hours’ work?” 


“2. Would it be feasible, sound, for most companies, industries, to establish a 


‘guaranteed annual wage’?” 


In the four previous issues answers to the first question and some answers to 


the second question appeared. 


In the following issue more answers to the second question will be given. 


WOULD JUNK AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE, 
SAYS UMW OFFICIAL 


K. C. Apams, Director of Informa- 
tion Service, United Mine Workers of 
America: 

Due to the varying qualities of coal 
and the demand in certain areas, it 
would be rather complex and difficult 
of application. Then, too, we have the 
problem of from 65,000 to 78,000 ac- 
-cidents in American coal mines annu- 
ally out of a normal employment of 
approximately 550,000 men. Fatal ac- 
cidents and permanent disabilities 
take a toll of approximately 4,000 men 
annually, while we have a partial dis- 
ability running as high as 5,000 or 
6,000 annually. 

While it will work in certain indus- 
tries, it will not work in the heavy 
industries like steel and coal. The an- 
nual wage, in effect, would reduce the 
daily wage and adversely affect the 
earnings of the floating labor supply 
necessary to meet peak production at 
given periods. Based upon opportuni- 
ties for work, there is no industry 
where: the economic circumstances 
justify annual-wage considerations 
more so than the isolated coal-pro- 
ducing areas. 

Getting down to cold logic, the an- 
nual-wage problem is something work- 
ingmen and employers must well con- 
sider before submitting to any serious 
attempt to convert American employ- 
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ment to such a system. Certainly, the 
whole plan must presume complete in- 
dustrial regimentation and compulsory 
arbitration. It cannot be made to work 
otherwise. It necessarily would em- 
brace supervision of purchases of raw 
materials and distribution of produc- 
tion and the maintenance of price fix- 
ing all the way. 

Unless I am completely mistaken, 
the whole program presages the junk- 
ing of the American way of life and 
the forfeiture of our industrial liberties 
in return for a promised security 
which cannot be guaranteed—a bu- 
reaucratic rule over our whole scheme 


of life. 


YES, UNDER CERTAIN CONDITIONS 


ALvAN MACAULEY, chairman, Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co.: 

Many industries could doubtless 
survive after establishing a guaranteed 
annual wage if suitable deductions 
were made for absences, as at present. 
A guaranteed annual wage would be 
immediately followed with a demand 
for a considerable vacation period. It 
is so in Australia and, I think, in New 
Zealand, where, as you doubtless 
know, the outcome of the strike against 
the newspapers resulted in the conces- 
sion of an annual wage and a 30-day 
vacation period with pay. 

For years now, history shows one 
concession after the other to labor— 


and they were entitled to concessions 
as living costs advanced. Perhaps the 
demands have now reached the rea- 
sonable point—I think they have. But 
they will continue to grow until, in 
time, the public will have become edu- 
cated by developments to realize that 
the breaking point has been reached. 
Then, public opinion will bring about 
a truce. 


IF UNIONS CO-OPERATE 


Harry T. Kern, president, The 
Texas Co.: 

The question does not present any 
particular problem to the petroleum 
industry, although it would probably 
be impossible for certain seasonal in- 
dustries to continue doing business 
under such a requirement. It is our 
opinion that before the adoption of a 
guaranteed annual wage becomes pos- 
sible, it will be essential that the labor 
unions adopt a more constructive atti- 
tude and eliminate a number of re- 
strictions and regulations minimizing 
production, which they now insist on 
incorporating in competitive bargain- 
ing agreements. 


GUARANTEED DOLE 


WINCHESTER BRITTON, 
Packing Engineering Corp.: 

No. It is just another name for a 
guaranteed dole, only paid by industry 
instead of by the Government. Let 
doles remain governmental affairs if 
doles there must be. Government has 
legal ways of,raising money in emer- 
gencies, not open to industry. A guar- 
anteed annual wage would cause a lot 
of soldiering on a lot of jobs, because 
a man would receive a certain amount 
of wages for his work, by law or regu- 
lation, no matter what return he made 
for the capital invested in him. 


president, 


DEPENDS ON BUSINESS 


Bror G. DAHLBERG, president, The 
Celotex Corp.: 

For some, Yes; others, No. Depends 
entirely on the kind of business and 
the labor and production swings. In 
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Motion Picture advertising features all 


Anz you having trouble getting space or good radio 
spots? 

Then read this straight talk about the answer to 
your problems! 

Motion picture advertising, more than ever, is 
today’s most profitable sales promotion to produce 
results for your product! 

It’s amazing what you can accomplish with this all- 
embracing medium. In just one minute you can 
advertise four different ways. 

Your complete sales story — with sound effects and 
voices — just as you hear in radio commercials. 
Actors demonstrate the things you have to sell in 
actual use. You can tell your merchandising 
message in as many words as are usually found 
in a full page magazine or newspaper ad. And 
the screen is as big as an outdoor billboard. 

Four channels of communication consoli- 
dated in just 60 seconds — and you get the com- 
bined advantages a one minute film embodies! 

Through this highly effective advertising 
service, you reach an audience within reach of 
your product. Because these one minute movies 





are shown in local theaters you choose. Thus 
you get selective coverage in the areas you want to 
dominate! 

So strong is the power of suggestion on the screen, 
it packs a world of pleasure, and, at the same time, 
activates a capacity audience to sit up and take notice 
of your product. The dramatic action in these films 
inspires folks to buy. Such audience participation 
stimulates sales! 

And, mind you, this vast audience of potential 
customers sees and hears all your message. So you 
get the institutional value of this advertising as a 
valuable extra! 

Why not consult a service specialist from one of 
the offices listed below — today? He will gladly show 
you how easily motion picture advertising merges 
the best elements of the other four media to give you 
the substantial results your promotional activity 
demands. 





333 N. Michigan Ave., 





United Film Motion Picture Advertising 
Service, Inc. ’ Service Co., Inc. 
2449 Charlotte St. 70 East 45th St:, New York, N. Y. 


Kansas City, Mo. 1032 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 


141 Walton St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Chicago, Ill. 82 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
4736 17th St., So., 418 Watts Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 923 15th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
3 Langdon Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
2339 Bryn Mawr Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


11 Mclean Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 

























Drinking Trough for the Iron Horse 


Steam locomotives get pretty thirsty. 
So drinking troughs for the iron horse 
stand, at intervals, along the rails. 
Exposed to extremes of weather, and 
properties of the water itself, these vital 
water tanks must be protected against 
corrosion... inside and out. Railroads 
provide this.protection with Flintkote 


Hydralt Emulsion. . . and use it also for 
their pipelines, signal towers, bridges, 
buildings, etc. 

This Hydralt Emulsion is only one of 
many Flintkote developments that you 
might use, advantageously, in building, 
preserving and maintaining your prop- 
erties...or in processing your products. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


From paper boxes to tree-healing com- 
pounds... from subway flooring to sky- 
scraper roofing... from interior finishing 
to exterior waterproofing .. . from adhe- 
sives to expansion joints... from bitu- 
minous enamels to industrial cements 


... from protective coatings for indus- 


trial structures to a wide line of 


building materials for new con- gy 


wt 


struction and modernization. 








x 


With the skills, knowledge, and equip- 
ment developed through 43 years of suc- 
cessful experience, Flintkote laboratories 
and engineers are particularly qualified 
to serve you, today and during the dif- 
ficult period of postwar readjustment 
ahead. Offices in principal cities. THE 

FLINTKOTE CO., INC., 30 Rockefeller 


kK Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y., 55th and 
oy 
3 A) 


Alameda Sts., Los Angeles 54, Cal. 














time, and with various adjustments 
that perhaps can be made, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose a great pro- 
portion of workers can be established 
on an annual wage basis. But again, 
it depends upon what they do during 
the year—work and produce; or loaf 
and spend time unprofitably. 


NOT FEASIBLE FOR US! 


Joun D. WATSON, vice-president, 
Wisconsin Wire Works: 

We are not in position to say what 
is feasible or sound for most com- 
panies. It is neither feasible nor sound 
for our company to go to a guaran- 
teed annual wage basis. Our principal 
labor is on price work. The union 
would demand salary on a high year 
basis and then make trouble if high 
production would be required. Any 
change would mean advance in labor 
costs and selling prices. 


NOT ECONOMICALLY SOUND 


Cota G. PARKER, president, Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp.: 

Your question, as phrased, permits 
only a categorical answer of “No,” 
We may eliminate any question of 
profit from business in answering this 
question. 

Business cannot guarantee an annual 
wage without a guarantee of consum- 
ers for the product to be produced. 

No gugrantees are economically 
sound which may exceed the total re- 
ceipts from production. Only from the 
sales of goods produced can funds be 
derived to meet such guarantees. 


LEVEL OUT PRODUCTION 


L. M. Evans, president, Elliott & 
Evans, Inc.: 

No. Much better to level out produc- 
tion by sound planning. Management 
has been dumb in regard to stabilizing 
employment. In a number of industries 
it can be done, and with incentive pay 
the annual wage problem will be 


handled. 


WOULD MEAN MORE GUARANTEES 


C. L. Ectvept, chairman, Boeing 
Aircraft Co.: 

No. The ability of various com- 
panies to guarantee payrolls on an an- 
nual basis varies widely with the prod- 
uct, the markets, and the caliber of 
company management. A guarantee of 
annual wage must inevitably include 
guaranteed work, guaranteed markets, 
guaranteed work force, and inevitably 
subsidies either from corporate re- 
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This plant occupies 23 acres, providing 315,000 sq. 
ft. of manufacturing floor space, two spur tracks, 
loading dock and receiving platform, capable of 
holding six cars on loading platform, two under 
cover at receiving platform and five on the outside. 
Martins Ferry Division of Blaw-Knox Company 
is located at Martins Ferry, directly across the 
Ohio River from Wheeling, W. Va. 


OTHER BLAW-KNOX DIVISIONS 
Blaw-Knox Division, Blawnox, Pa. 
Lewis Foundry & Machine, Groveton, Pa. 
Power Piping, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Columbus Division, Columbus, O. 
Special Ordnance, York, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Rolls, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Union Steel Castings, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Alloy Steel, Blawnox, Pa. 
Blaw-Knox Sprinkler, Pittsburgh, Pa 
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PLANT 


PART OF YOUR 


PRODUCTION 


LINE 1} 


can | get into 


post-victory production faster ? 


HE Martins Ferry Division of Blaw- 

Knox Company offers you a complete 
“production package,” ready, able and 
willing to assume full responsibility for 
turning out all or part of your product. 


The entire efforts and facilities of this divi- 
sion have been devoted solely to mass pro- 
duction of complex armament for the 
U. S. Navy, and this division can give its 
undivided attention to your work when the 
War is won. The engineering staff and 


nearly 3,000 skilled men and women work- 
ing with the most modern equipment will 
take you “over the hump” of reconversion 
without capital expenditure — without 
loss of time. 


Our engineers will gladly discuss with you 
the advantages of employing an auxiliary 
manufacturer to cope with the problems 
that lie ahead ... Write for an interview at 
your convenience. 


To help win the war is our first objective. Until that is assured, ordnance material 
is the order of the day. Do you need help? If so, get in touch with us at once! 


MARTINS FERRY DIVISION of 


BLAW-KNOX CO. 


MARTINS FERRY, OHIO 





ADDRESS DEPT. A-1 





Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Paper, No. 58 of a Series 
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@n January 5, 1900, the Gilbert Land Company opened its 
doors in Grand Rapids, Minnesota. It proposed to deal in timber, 
mineral and farming lands. It was small...ambitious...very 
proud of its first letterhead on fine Strathmore paper. The com- 
pany grew with the community...built a fine business and a fine 
.: reputation, in its own locality and farther afield. 


Letters from the Gilbert Land Company have been written 
on Strathmore for almost half a century. The company regards 
its letterhead as a standard of success. YOUR letterhead should 
express the standing and integrity of YoUR company. With lighter 
weight, papers necessary under government regulations, quality 
is more important than ever. The Strathmore watermark is your 
assurance of that quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 

OF FINE 


STRATHMORE ce 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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serves or the Government. A guaran- 
teed annual wage would lead inevitably 
to demands of labor for royalties on 
the product sold in order to provide 
reserves. Economically speaking, the 
attempt to provide security by guaran- 
teeing an annual wage is equivalent to 
attempting to guarantee physical 
health without control of diets, living 
conditions, work habits, or loss of 


health. 


CAN BE DONE 


E. S. Evans, president, Evans Prod- 
ucts Co.: 

Yes. I am in sympathy with the idea 
of an annual wage, if it can be worked 
out economically. I believe that, with 
proper thought and research, this can 
be done. 


A GOVERNMENT-PLANNED ECONOMY 


HanForp Maing, president, Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co.: 

We do not’ believe it feasible or 
sound for most companies or industries 
to establish a guaranteed annual wage. 
Manufacturers of perishable commod- 
ities are in no position to continue the 
manufacture of their products and to 
store them when consumer demand 
therefor has greatly fallen off. When 
there is no demand for perishable food 
products, the only recourse for a food 
manufacturer is to discontinue its 
manufacture until demand is restored. 
So many industries are seasonal and 
subject to so great a fluctuation in con- 
sumer demand that it is impracticable 
for them to guarantee an annual wage 
to production employees. This subject 
deals with a 100% Government-planned 
economy, in that no manufacturer 
could guarantee a wage unless he in 
turn were guaranteed a _ required 
amount of volume in order to pay the 
annual wage and to make a reasonable 
profit. 


REGULARIZATION FIRST 


S. E. Laver, president, The York 
Corporation: 

Do not believe general economy is- 
ready for an annual wage guarantee. 
Believe industry should use every 
means at its command to build in the- 
direction of work regularization; that 
is, to compensate for peaks‘ and val- 
leys through seasonal business by 
warehousing or other means and as- 


sure employees of reasonably regular 


work throughout the year. This has 


' been done quite successfully by many 


companies and is being planned by 
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many for the post-war period. After 
such experience has been gained and 
the employees benefit from it and can 


thereby plan for the future of their - 


families, etc., pressure for a guaran- 
teed annual wage should gradually dis- 
appear. The only thing that is apt to 
force this issue is industry’s lack of 
recognition of the regularization for 
the wage earner corresponding with 
that of the white collar- worker. 


NOT FOR RAILROADS 


W. M. Jerrers, president, Union 
Pacific R.R.: 

No. Speaking for the railroad indus- 
try, the railroad sells nothing but ser- 
vices, and these only to the extent and 
during the periods they are required, 
and cannot during periods of light 
volume accumulate reserves with which 
to supply the demand at some future 
time, such as might be done in a min- 
ing, manufacturing or other similar 
industry. 


YES, FOR STEADY WORKERS 


Epcar B. Jessup, president, Mar- 
chant Calculating Machine Co.: 

I don’t know. We may be headed to- 
ward this. We could do so with per- 
mament employees who have estab- 
lished themselves both as to skill and 
industry. The others—the turnover 
type—ceuld not be paid this way if 
we are to continue. 


TOO MUCH UNCERTAINTY 


E. F. Gutu, lighting equipment and 
fans: 

No. About 40% annual turnover of 
labor and high earnings all tend to- 
wards insufficient production. Uncer- 
tainty of government makes all busi- 
ness unpredictable. 


YES AND NO 


Herman W. STEINKRAUS, president, 
Bridgeport Brass Co.: 

Yes for some, No for others. Any 
company or industry which has a very 
steady flow of staple production, such 
as foodstuffs or clothing of standard 
quality, could work out a pretty fair 
set-up. But industries subject to wider 
fluctuation in production not control- 
lable by themselves would find it very 
difficult. Nevertheless, I believe the 
trend is strongly toward some form of 
annual base or minimum wage. 


More replies to this question will 
appear in the next issue. 
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Moving your plant to TENNESSEE places it in position to 
utilize the giant hydroelectric system of TVA and to take ad- 
vantage of the lowest power rates in Eastern America, also in a 
central location that permits 24-hour delivery to 51% of the na- 
tion’s population. 


Moving your plant to TENNESSEE places it in a strategic 
location where it can command an unsurpassed variety of major 


_industrial minerals and agricultural products, and an abundance 


of cooperative, skilled and semi-skilled native-born labor. 


Moving your plant to TENNESSEE places it in a state that 
has ideal living conditions for both employer and employee and 
where tax structures are sound with no personal earnings or 
sales taxes. 


Moving your plant to TENNESSEE is YOUR BEST MOVE, 
for it offers many advantages for your particular industry. Write 
for specific information and surveys relating to your own require- 
ments. 


Tennessee Industrial Planning Council 
Nashville, (3) Tenn. 


747 State Office Bldg. 
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Post-War Plans 


ON THE HOME FRONT 
Color to Aid Efficiency. Studies of 


how to attain maximum production 
for a total war will play their part in 
peacetime industrial efficiency. The 
finishes section of the Du Pont Co. 
announces a post-war program for sci- 
entifically “color conditioning” the in- 
terior of industrial plants. The purpose 
is to increase production, improve 
quality of workmanship and reduce 
accidents. The color conditioning tech- 
nique is designed to prevent. eyestrain 
by reducing glare and doing away with 


extreme contrasts between light and 
dark. The program is the result of 
extensive research into hundreds of 
case histories based on color installa- 
tions in all types of plants. 


The Light Metal Age. Aluminum, 
which has played such an important 
part in giving us air superiority, will 
play an equally important part in civ- 
ilian comforts after the war. The Alu- 
minum Co. of America announces 
plans to employ it extensively in pre- 
fabricated houses. It forms excellent 








Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
LONDON 


Due from Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government Obligations . 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . 
Public Securities. . . ‘ 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities and Obligations . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 

Receivable . . > 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
PARIS 


Condensed Statement of Condition, March 31, 1945 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, -— 


BRUSSELS 


- $ 517,704,196.36 





Bank Buildings . 7 7 . . 
Other Real Estate . . . + - 


Total Resources 


Capital . © 7 . +. . 7 
Surplus Fund ... .- « 
Undivided Profits . .-. -« 


2,159,912,428.58 

Scud eas.2 | Soa aeneenen 
.$ 58,077,648.54 
7,800,000.00 
25,976,152.51 
1,231,884.25 
10,079,766.86 
1,512,114.92 

104,677,567.08 

9,492,368.19 

Sa cae 850,115.65 

- + + + + $3,483,800,314-37 


LIABILITIES 


- $ 90,000,000.00 
- 170,000,000.00 








Total Capital Funds 


45,148,336.25 


- $ 305,148,336.25 . 

















General Contingency Reserve 34,633,206.15 
Deposits . P . $3,106,648, 080. 53 
Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding 7,604,357.59 
Total — S ei S'S 6 le ol 6) 6 Eee 
Acceptances. o of 4,347,293.69 
Less: Own Acouptances 
Held for Investment . . . 3,115,409.44 
$ 1,231,884.25 
Liability as Endorser on Accept- 
ances and Foreign Bills . . 100,632.00 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . . 152,550.00 
Dividend Payable April 2, 1945 2,700,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches and Net Difference 
in Balances between Offices 
Due to Different Statement 
Dates of Foreign Branches . 2,490,268.66 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for 
Expenses, Taxes, etc. . 23,090,998.94 
29,766,333.85 
Total Liabilities . . . - $3,483,800,314.37 
—o >= 


Securities carried at $799,236,912.68 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify f 
a ar ae Op aga img Ope ahaa 
This Statement includes the resources and liabilities of the 
Branches as of March 26, 1945, and Belgian Branch as of October 31, 194 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 




















material for sheeting, window frames 
and sills, wire cloth for screening, 
wall partitions and Venetian blinds. 


Forehandedness. The Hudson Motor 
Car Co. is already preparing for an 
expanded business after the war. It 
has already set in motion plans to ex. 
pand its distributor set-up to twice pre- 
war levels. Until reconversion permits 
the manufacture and sale of new cars, 


‘ the expanded set-up will be chiefly en- 


gaged in an enlarged program of parts 
distribution, designed to keep essential 
automobiles in the best possible oper. 
ating condition until new‘car produc- 
tion can be resumed. 


More Help for the Little Man. Sup- 
plementing plans by private banks to 
finance post-war small business, the 
gigantic Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
announces a share-the-loan program. 
The Agency’s aid will take one of two 
forms: (1) If a bank requests, it will 
participate up to 75% in a loan made 
to a small business, such a loan not to 
exceed $250,000. (2) If a small busi- 
ness can’t get a loan from a bank, the 
RFC will lend direct, provided the | 


borrower proves deserving. 


Holding What We Have. Admiral 
King, Commander in Chief of the U. S. 
Navy, insists that we shall have to 
maintain a big post-war Navy and 
wants us to hold on to our dearly won 
Pacific bases. Says King: “These 
atolls, these island harbors will have 
been paid for by the sacrifice of Amer- 
ican blood. Failure to maintain these 
bases essential for our defense raises 
the fundamental question: How long 
can the U. S. afford to continue a cycle 
of fighting and building and winning 
and giving away?” 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


Pulling Together. Seventeen of the 
largest British firms, among them 
Unilevers, Imperial Chemicals, Beech- 
ams Pills and General Electric, have 
underwritten the formation of a huge 
research organization for the sole pur- 
pose of carrying out market research 
in overseas countries. 


Opportunities in Brazil. Britain’s 
Department of Overseas Trade is ap- 
parently jumping the gun on post-war 
foreign trade by advising British man- 
ufacturers to cater to Brazil’s immedi- 
ate post-war needs for consumer goods 
not produced locally. 
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F rankly, there are millions of people in this coun- 


try who never heard of A. J. Cronin, let alone read 
his books. 

Now, we don’t say those folks — even the ones 
who can’t read — aren’t good customers. But you'll 
agree, people who do like A. J. Cronin have pretty 
discriminating taste in entertainment. And that is 
the kind of audience you get in A National Show 
for $37,200. 

1,500,000 families—that’s better than a 5.0 
point rating. And they are all yours to dominate in 
the Redbook audience. Redbook is their favorite 
show, because good fiction is their great enjoyment. 








A NATIONAL SHOW 


for your product 


FOR *37,200 A YEAR 


complete 





They pay 25¢ admission, turn to each issue many 
times, give it three and a quarter hours a month. 

These people who enjoy Redbook — they are as 
cohesive an audience as the following of any soap 
opera — — and at least as important. 

And your product can dominate this distinctive 
audience for $37,200 with a full page in every issue, 
all year. And without Redbook you can’t be sure of 
dominating this audience, even if you spend a mil- 
lion in other media! ~ 

While Redbook is now over-sold, we'd like to 
send you “The Rating You Can Expect in Redbook.” 
Write Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 


itinitive 7 - 


Build on This. Six million — 1 out.of every 5 families — read 
Redbook, Cosmopolitan and American, THE MONTHLY GROUP 
— with less than 15% duplication. In all advertising there is 
no national opportunity equal to it — at anything like the 
price of $160,000 for 12 full pages in all three magazines. 
Isn’t this the soundest kind of national foundation to build on? — 








































































































































































You’re in the center of a real person- 
ality circle when you wear a hand- 
some Paris Belt. Top rate distinc- 
tion and dependability go all the 


way in these newest Paris creations. 


Belt illustrated— MB 546—$5. 1 inch 
genuine Giboia snakeskin in exclusive 
padded construction. Other styles — 
at fine stores everywhere — $1 to $7. 




















You will also enjoy wearing All 

Elastic Paris Garters and Free-Swing 

Suspenders. Trust Paris—the trade- 

mark that has stood the test of time. 
A. Stein & Company 


Chicago, New York, Los Angeles 











THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


One Pennsylvania manufacturer, re- 
flecting the trend toward better em- 
ployee relations, is catering to his 
workers’ vanity by installing mirrors 
in convenient locations throughout the 
plant. Personal “primping” before the 
mirrors, he’s discovered, stimulates em- 
ployees to keep their machines as well 
as themselves spic and span. Another 
attraction: Chronic gripers tend to lose 
their grouches after getting a peek at 
their grumpy faces in the mirror. 


ROOM SERVICE 


Two Midwestern cities have come up 
with a fresh slant on how to cope with 
wartime housing shortages. Members 
of the Chamber of Commerce and Civ- 
ilian Defense organizations track down 
available rooms by making a personal 
house-to-house canvass. So far, the re- 
sults have been more than gratifying. 


TRENDS IN TRANSPORTATION 


Add the following to the list of nov- 
el solutions to wartime transportation 
problems: (1) A Charleston, W. Va., 
bus company is boosting its passenger- 
carrying capacity by remodeling huge 
automobile-hauling trailers and equip- 
ping them with lengthwise seats, sub- 
way style. (2) A group of Miami war- 
workers has resorted to the simple ex- 
pedient of salvaging—from a local 
junk yard—folding seats of the variety 
commonly used in large sedans. In- 





New Ideas 


stalled in their own cars, they’ve con- 
verted the vehicles into employee “jit. 
neys,” permitting a substantial increase 
in the owners’ car-pool quota. 


EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


The Galton Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
cago, recently adopted a new twist in 
“help wanted” techniques by playing 
off one war shortage against another. 
Unable to obtain trained typists 
through the usual employment chan. 
nels, the company simply advertised 
that they would provide the girls with 
cigarettes, gratis. Result: A flood of 
applicants. 


SALES DEVELOPMENT 


A St. Petersburg, Fla., realtor has 
developed photography as a medium 
for an ingenious new sales technique. 
Turning his office into a miniature 
theater, he screens full-color transpar- 
encies of various homes and business 
units which he is offering for sale. 
“Curtain time” for these real estate 
showings is broadcast over the local 
radio station. 


JAIL TO JOB 


The local jail, of all places, is help- 
ing to beat the manpower shortage in 
two Western cities. U. S. employment 
officers visit the jail daily, recruiting 
minor offenders for war jobs when 
they are released. Through the co- 
operation of local judges, some offend- 








Wing-Controlled Plane 


Featuring the new Spratt Controllable Wing for small aircraft, this Consolidated 
Vultee test plane may revolutionize tomorrow’s flying technique by doing away 
with ailerons, elevators and rudders. Instead of being rigidly attached, the wing is 
pivoted to permit its actually being moved about the longitudinal and lateral axes. 
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Once upon a time Jack and the 
Beanstalk was the world’s greatest 
bean story. But today, Jack himself 
would be pop-eyed with amaze- 
ment if he could hear the true 
story of soybeans. 


Some of the most exciting chapters 
in this soybean story have been 
written by The Glidden Company. 
Beginning with oils for paints and 
foods and with cattle and poultry 
feeds, Glidden scientists went on to 
make the soybean yield “Alpha” 
Protein*. This exclusive develop- 
ment finds important uses in a new 
fire-fighting foam, a revolutionary 
oil paint that mixes with water and 
in the coating of paper. 


The most recent discoveries of 
Glidden in soybean research are in 
the promising field of hormones. 


But soybean development is only 
one of many avenues which Glidden 
has followed in building a diversi- 
fied industrial team which stands 
today among the few American 
business organizations with annual 
met sales of over $110,000,000. 


This functional diversification has 
resulted from Glidden’s policy of 
seeking to assure highest quality 
through control of raw materials. 
This policy led Glidden from paints 
to processed vegetable oils, to 
foods, to chemicals and pigments, 
to metals, to tars, resins and other 


*Trademark Registered 


GLIDDEN‘ 


INDUSTRIAL TEAM 


A DIVERSIFIED 
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pine products. To you this 
means that the name Glidden 
appearing on any product, is your 
assurance of pacemaking quality 
and dependability. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY + CLEVELAND, OHIO 






































Diversified Products 
by GLIDDEN 


Foods. Durkee’s Famous Dressing, Marga- 
rine, Shortening, Spices and Worcester- 
shire Sauce .. Dunham’s Shred C: it 
. .. Special ingredients for bakeries and 
confectioners. 


Vegetable Oils. Soybean, Cocoanut, Cotton- 
seed, Peanut, Corn, Palm and Linseed Oils. 
Syteee Products. ‘‘Alpha’’ Protein* ... 
a Protein, Lecithin, Soya Meal, Flour 
and Flakes, Poultry and Livestock Feeds. 
Paints. SPRED, Jap-A-Lac, Ripolin Enamel, 
Spray-Day-Lite, Glidair Aviation Finishes, 
Endurance House Paint . . . Gliddenspar 
Varnish . . Nubelite . . Industrial Paints . . 
Varnishes . . Lacquers and Enamels. 


Chemicais and Pigments . . . Titanium 
Dioxide . . Lithopone . . Cadmium Colors. . 
Litharge, Red Lead, Euston White Lead, 
Cuprous Oxide, Micalith-G, Dry Colors. 

Metals and Minerals . . . Powdered Iron, 
Copper, Lead and Tin; Wilkes Type Metal ; 
Battery Grid Metal. 

Naval Stores ...Tars, Rosins, Turpentine, 
Solvents, Synthetic Rubber Compounds, 
Compounds for Plastics. 





































































































If you know a child who would ap- 
preciate a full color reproduction of 
this superb painting of Jack and the 
Beanstalk, suitable for framing, we'll . 
be glad to send you one without 
charge. Just write The Glidden Com- 
pany, Dept, E-2, Cleveland 2, Obio. #8 
= 
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At Less Than #¢ Apiece! 





Here Are Typical Reactions 
to this Diverting ‘Joke’ Book 
Review: "If you like Scottish stories, don't 
miss '499 Scottish Stories for the Price of 500’ 


compiled by B. C. Forbes. Mr. Forbes con- 
tacted a wide list of story-tellers for the 


material in these pages. The result is a book 
of rioting fun, calculated to serve the needs 
of any public speaker or toastmaster.'"—Fred 
G. Newman, Paducah Sun-Democrat. 


Balk Orders: “Please ship 125 copies of 
‘Scottish Stories’. These are to be sent by 
us to our employees who are now in the 
service.""—Gold & Co., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Reader Comment: “One of my buddies here 
in the hospital came in and picked up my 
copy of ‘499 Scottish Stories’ and sat guffaw- 
ing for an hour and a half, reading ‘em aloud 
every so often to others in the room."—A 
Soldier. 

es fe 


Mere than a ‘Joke’ hook —“499 Scottish 
Stories” brings you anecdotes about Cal- 
vin ta Andrew James J 
Hill, Dr. John H. Finley, 

i Thomas and other 


vl 
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| 
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5-1 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC., 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of B. C. FORBES’ “499 
SCOTTISH STORIES”. Enclosed is remittance of 
$2.02. (On N.Y. orders add 1% for Sales Tax.) 


GR. « 1.054 Sredoe veh ES ee 

*Price on orders DIRECT from Members of 
the Armed Forces, $1. Price on gift orders to 
Servicemen, $2.02. If overseas, letter of request 
is mecessary. 
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ers are even permitted to work instead 
of serving out their sentences. 


PLASTIC WELDING 


Thanks to a new tool patented by 
Detroit’s W. M. Phillips, Jr., plastics 
can now be welded as well as metals. 
Instead of flame or an electric arc, 
Phillips does the trick with a special 
torch which shoots a jet of hot- air 
along the seam to be welded, following 
it‘ with a roller to smooth the job 
down. 


UNCONVENTIONAL AUTO 


Swedish automobile manufacturers 
are planning a new-style, streamlined 
four-passenger model with a unique 
design—chassis-frame and body in one 
unit, replacing the usual two unit as- 
sembly. Light in weight, the new car 
will have a lower center of gravity 
than conventional ‘types. Estimated 
price: $1,120. 


ADVERTISING GEM? 


One wide-awake Florida jeweler is 
ringing the bell with a new wrinkle in 
retail store advertising methods. The 
company’s 15-minute news broadcast, 
instead of being broadcast from the 
studio, originates right in the store 





window. Added feature: A loud-speak- 
er system brings the news to passersby. 


AIR RESCUE 


Life-saving from the air—that’s the 
promise of a new hydraulic pump and 
motor developed by Vickers, Inc., to 
actuate the hoists installed in Sikorsky 
helicopters. No bigger than a human 
hand, this mighty mite easily lifts men 
from the sea to safety while the rescu- 
ing plane hovers stationary overhead. 


TIME TO RETIRE? 


A refreshing safety campaign is that 
conducted by Modern Retreaders, 
Jacksonville,. Fla. To impress. tire- 
troubled drivers with the need for 
safety and conservation, the company 
snaps pictures of cars with well-worn 
“shoes,” publishing the shots in the 
next morning’s newspapers together 
with an offer to recap—free. 


MUSICAL ATTRACTION 
The Milco Undergarment Co., Ber- 


wick, Pa., is sounding a new note in 
music-while-you-work programs by ad- 
vertising in advance the records that 
will be played in the plant each week. 
The idea is recording a new low in 
absenteeism, says the company. 


Airline Taxation 


BOMBSHELL of considerable 

force exploded in the face of the 
domestic airlines when the State of 
Minnesota, more than a year ago, 
taxed the whole fleet of Northwest 
Airlines to its full value, although this 
carrier operated in six other states as 
well as in Minnesota. The effect of the 
explosion was aggravated when the 
Supreme Court, last year, upheld the 
Minnesota action. The Court, however, 
did suggest that the problem of mul- 
tiple taxation thus raised should be 
dealt with by Congress. That sugges- 
tion has now been implemented by a 
report directed by Congress, which 
has just been made to the Federal 
legislative body by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. 

This report, the work of a commit- 
tee headed by Oswald Ryan, one of 
the CAB members, while it recom- 
mends that the States rather than the 
Federal Government should tax air- 
lines, strongly urges a just apportion- 
ment of state taxation of the lines un- 
der an elastic formula “which reflects 


property used and business done in 
each of the several States of opera- 
tion.” 

The report criticizes taxation by the 
States of aviation fuel used in planes, 
condemns the multiple taxation of 
flight personnel and urges that airmen 
do not be required either to obtain a 
State license or to pay State registra- 
tion fees. 

This report definitely is in the right 
direction, and it can be hoped that 
legislation can result which will oper- : 
ate to prevent a situation like the in- 
defensible one which now exists with 
regard to highway transportation, with 
conflicting . State regulations as to 
weight, length, load and many other 
categories at each State boundary. 

A real expansion of the speed, con- 
venience and freedom of air transpor- 
tation can only be expected domesti- 
cally, as well as internationally, if, 
while justly carrying its share of the 
tax burden, it is freed of restrictive, 
conflicting and hampering legislation. 

—Recinatp M. CLEVELAND. 
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From the day of their introduction to 
industry, gages of Cast Stellite Alloy 
by Woodworth have been earmarked 
for leadership. Today these tough, 
highly wear-resistant gages have 


attained leadership... through 
superiority proved in the service of 
industry. 

Gages of Cast Stellite Alloy by 
Woodworth have a service life many 
times that of steel... gage life is 


increased up to 25 times. They are 
non-corrodible and non-magnetic, have 
a low co-efficient of friction, low affinity 
for other materials and a co-efficient of 
expansion close to steel. 

Gages of Cast Stellite Alloy by 
Woodworth will remain accurate much 
longer than those made from any of 
18 other materials tested. 


Write for descriptive Folder No. 44-S. 


ACCURACY YOU Ww CAN TRUST 


Viele} ee) an 


N. A. WOODWORTH CO., SALES DIVISION, 1300 E. NINE MILE ROAD - 


PRECISION GAGES 
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PRECISION MACHINED PARTS 


DETROIT 20, MICHIGAN 


* PRECISION TOOLS 





OR purposes of reconversion plan- 
Bains both military and industrial, 

“V-E” is reckoned as of May 15. 
The next 60-to-90 days will be known 
as “Period One”—an interval to turn 
around, to rush retooling and to get set 
for limited resumption of civilian 
goods production. September, how- 
ever, is about the earliest that the first 
trickle of output will come through 
from new or reconverted assembly 
lines, Not much will reach consumers 
before Christmas. 

WPB’s “Period One Committee” 
(POC) is working at top speed to get 
automotive and major appliance lines 
back into production. There will be a 
different plan and different rules for 
each major item. Just now these in- 
dustries are filling out voluminous 
questionnaires with detailed data on 
their manpower ceilings, new tooling 
requirements and priority assistance 
needed to get practical minimum as- 
sembly lines in operation. 

At least a half dozen factors will be 
weighed in the parceling out of ma- 
terials and authorizations to restore 


production—status of war contracts,. 


local stringency of labor supply, essen- 
tiality of item, pre-war output, critical 
nature and amounts of necessary tools 
and materials, etc. Pre-war competi- 
tive relationships will not be preserved 
as such, but big basic products prob- 
ably will come to market from major 
companies in about the same propor- 
tions as in 1941. However, it will be 
impossible to have them go back into 
production simultaneously. 


OPA CONFUSION 


Pricinc Prospects. OPA tangles 
are going from bad to worse. There 
is a fresh drive for uniform markup 
percentages on a nationwide basis, 
completely unfeasible from the stand- 
point of the small dealer. OPA also is 
frowning upon wholesaling on the 
claim it is inefficient distribution which 
pyramids price margins.. Some manu- 
facturers feel they are forced to take 
another look at direct-to-retailer sales. 

Enforcement activities of OPA are 
very spotty. They have broken down 
badly on necessity items like food and 
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clothing; a Washington city inspector 
estimates half the stores are violating 
price regulations on some things they 
sell. Enough “horrible examples” are 
hailed into court, however, to threaten 
the existence of thousands of small 
merchants, Many are closing down be- 
cause they can’t cope with the squeeze 
of rising labor costs, short supplies, 
and OPA ceilings. Business mortalities 
in 1945 apparently will be almost equal 
to 1942. 

Yet no substantial change in the 
OPA law is expected when it comes up 
for renewal, Congress is registering 
many complaints against OPA methods 
and it is questionable if Chester Bowles 
can survive the attack. But opponents, 
badly split within industries, have 
failed to find common ground for 
battle or to organize behind a more 
practical method of price control. 


LABOR OUTLOOK 


Lapor TrouBLes AHEAD. Wage pol- 
icies of WLB will be next to come un- 
der an all-out assault by the unions. 
The new 55¢ minimum for textiles and 
the $1.25-a-day raise for coal miners 
show what lies ahead. Highly union- 
ized groups like autos and steel are 
fairly certain to get a 10% increase in 
basic rates before the end of the year. 

A wave of strikes appears inescap- 
able within a month after V-E Day to 
keep take-home pay for a 40-hour week 
close to present wages for 48 hours, to 
combat layoffs resulting from one-third 
cutback in war contracts that now is 
planned, and to protect union jobhold- 
ers from being displaced by veterans. 
Some industries now want selective ser- 
vice to order them which veterans must 
be given which jobs—protection 
against union trouble. Disputes are in- 
creasing in cases of veterans who get 
back jobs in closed shops and then 
refuse to join the union. 

_ President Truman’s new leadership 
undoubtedly will get its first real test 
over these labor problems. It appears 
from the record that he will be dis- 
posed to side with unions on questions 
of wage increases, but insist on giving 
veterans every possible break. The 
thorniest issues will be by-passed to 





Congress. But the post-V-E demands 
of labor look like the rolling pin that 
will smash the traditional honeymoon 
accorded the new President. 


TRUMAN'S PLANS 


Considerable wishful thinking on all 
sides has accompanied the accession of 
Harry Truman to the post of Chief 
Executive. Labor remembers, happily 
for the most part, that he was “cleared 
with Sidney.” Southerners recall pleas. 
antly that Truman went to: Chicago 
pledged to conservative Byrnes and 
against radical Wallace. Republicans 
reminisce about his fairness and team- 
play in running the Senate’s War In- 
vestigation Committee. All of these 
groups are discovering suddenly that 
they are “close to Truman.” 

All the hundreds of estimates about 
President Truman cannot escape the 
facts of his record. It is one of com- 
plete party loyalty and party patron- 
age. On all labor and social questions 
he has voted just as far to the “left of 
center” as Franklin Roosevelt. His ap- 
proach, however, is that of earnest co- 
operation as distinguished from his 
predecessor’s “must” orders. He will 
not be able nor will he wish to articu- 
late the leadership of the Left. His 
warmest friends lean to the Right of 
the New Deal party line. He will take 
his cues from them—such party chiefs 
as Chairman Bob Hannegan, Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, Senators Tom Connally 
and Carl Hatch, former Justice Jimmy 
Byrnes. . 

It is extremely doubtful if Truman 
or anyone save Roosevelt could long 
hold together the strange assortment 
of party henchmen and theoristic liber- 
alites who have kept the Democratic 
Party in power. With all the goodwill 
he can enjoy, it looks impossible for 
Truman—who will be 65 when his 
term expires—to be elected if he 
chooses to try for the nomination in 
1948. A better guess at this time would 
turn up another but younger New Deal 
middle-roader like Paul McNutt. On 
the side of the Republican challengers, 
greater attention now is centering on 
their foremost quartet—Stassen, Sal- 
tonstall, Warren and Dewey. 
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BIRD’S EYE VIEW 


“Here, Herrenvolk and sons of the Sun, is what a Thunderbolt pilot sees as he peels off to wipe you out... 
You‘ve heard about the Thunderbolt?*...Of course you have, but as we say in our quaint American way, 
you ain't heard nothin’ yet . You've brought ‘em down?... well, that happens, too, but at what a cost men, 
what a cost. .The records tell that gratifying story. @ And naturally you've examined with awe, these 
instruments and other details of the few ships that fall into your hands.. so we don’t hesitate to publish this 
fine view. @, Contidentially, we're well aware that if you had the blueprints and complete specifications, you 
haven't the time... you haven't the material...and more important still... you haven't, and never have had, 







the kind of people. .with the kind of spirit and the free- *THE RECORDS OF FIGHTER 
SQUADRONS EMPHASIZE THE UN- 
MATCHABLE PERFORMANCE OF THE “= 
name ‘Thunderbolt’, a synonym for allied air supremacy.’ THUNDERBOLT AND ITS PILOTS. — 


man’s pride of accomplishment, which have made the 


REPUBLIC @ aAvIATION 


CORPORATION 


Farmingdale, L. 1, N.Y Waters of the Mighty Thunderbolt _ Evansville, Ind. 
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The Pattern of Business 


FOOD 


Look for continuing food shortages 
during the months ahead. Particularly 
scarce: Meats, butter, poultry. One 
bright spot: Stocks of eggs, cereals and 
fresh vegetables are considered ample 
to meet heavier demands. . . . A dismal 
outlook confronts sugar users, with 





1945 supplies expected to be the tight- 
est since the start of the war. Mean- 
while, don’t count on an end to ration- 
ing until 1947... . Prediction: There'll 
be a rapid expansion in post-war con- 
sumption of frozen foods—limited only 
by the scarcity of storage and trans- 
portation facilities. . . . Civilians are 








“TELEVISION” 


ee 
W- helped television get born 
and we've helped it grow. 


“We made television sending 
and receiving apparatus back 
in 1927 and worked it by wire 
between Washington and New 
York City and by radio between 
Whippany, New Jersey, and 
New York. 


“We can transmit television 
over wire lines and by radio. We 
produced the coaxial cable, 
which is particularly adapted to 
television. We have some coaxial 
installed now and are installing 
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more. We are also setting up a 
micro-wave radio-relay circuit. 


“Whatever television needs 
from us for transmission, we'll 
be prepared. It might be a net- 
work of cables or radio beams 


or both. 


“We explore the field in order 
to do our part —which is the 
transmission of television from 
place to place, just as we furnish 
transmission for the radio net- 
works now. We're going to keep 
on studying all methods—and 
use the best.” 






Listen to “Tue TELEPHONE Hour” 
every Monday evening over NBC 





due for a disappointment after V-E 
Day, with no substantial military food 
cutbacks expected to brighten the 
home-front picture. Reason: Supplying 
liberated areas will continue the drain 
on domestic stocks. . . . Encouraging: 
The food industry faces no major re- 
conversion problems, is already plan- 
ning to introduce many new food prod- 
ucts after V-E Day. 


LABOR 


Wage forecast: Expect a new wage 
policy after V-E Day, predicts Dr. 
George W. Taylor, NWLB Chairman. 
Despite the retention of other govern- 
ment controls, Taylor anticipates a re- 
turn to a policy of “general wage in- 
creases.” . . . Watch for some early 
agitation for legislation outlawing “co- 
ercive” strikes. In fact, the NAM and 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce are 
already drafting proposals along this 
line. . . . Labor puzzle: Employers in 
eight West Coast aircraft plants are 
scratching their collective heads over 
the problem of re-employing former 
service men, as required by law, when 
their number far exceeds total pre-war 
employment. . . . Improbable: Any 
lifting of manpower controls after V-E 
Day. Why? Reconversion problems, 
plus Pacific war needs, may still mean 
plenty of labor shortages. 


AUTOMOBILES 


“Get-ready” steps for renewed auto- 
mobile production are expected short- 
ly after V-E Day. In fact, a special 
WPB staff is already working with 
manufacturers in Detroit, developing 
preparatory steps necessary before 
peacetime production can be author- 
ized. .. . Though WPB is expected to 
try to release control of materials as 
soon as possible, look for OPA to con- 
tinue price controls when civilian car 
production does start. Meanwhile, 
dealers are fretting over the suggestion 
that retailers may be expected to ab- 
sorb part of any price increases grant- 
ed. . . . Disturbing: Nearly 4,000,000 
passenger cars will have gone out of 
service by the end of this year. 


AGRICULTURE 


Significant: Experts forecast an even 
greater post-war use of power equip- 
ment by small farmers. Two reasons: 
(1) Pressure of war food require- 
ments, combined with manpower scar- 
cities, has stimulated the development 
of new equipment; (2) farmers are 
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beginning to realize that only through 
a high degree of mechanization can 
they hope to compete advantageously 
with other groups. 





CONSTRUCTION 


Short term view: Don’t expect any 
increase in the volume of residential 
construction. Reason: -Lumber and 
manpower scarcities are still a big 
hurdle. The long term outlook, how- 
ever, is extremely favorable. Three big 
factors: (1) Huge repair backlog; 
(2) greatly expanded farm income; 
(3) stimulus of G.I. loans to veterans. 





TEXTILES 


Despite lack of official assurances, 
watch for sizable military cutbacks in 
woolens, rayons and cotton textiles 
after Germany’s collapse. . . . Expect 
a demand in‘some quarters for an up- 
ward price revision on some major 
textile items, to offset recently proposed 
WLB wage increases, . . . More trouble 
for retailers is in the offing. Why? A 
freeze of current retail mark-ups is ex- 
pected to result in a reduced volume 
of business, lower purchase prices. 


RAILROADS 


Military authorities are in a “tight” 
spot, with current rail transportation 
bottlenecks forcing them to decide be- 
tween cutting down munitions ship- 
ments or scheduled food consignments. 
Meantime, the Senate will investigate 
freight car scarcities. 


PETROLEUM 


Look for a temporary post-war 
slump in gasoline demand, the result 
of wartime car casualties. Offsetting 
this development, however, is the an- 
ticipated expansion in civil aircraft 
consumption. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Ominous? New patent inventions 


dropped more than 40% during the 
1933-1943 decade. . . . Travel note: 
Foreign countries will be cheered by 
Secretary of Commerce Wallace’s esti- 
mate of an annual American tourist 
expenditure of $1,250,000,000 on post- 
war international travel. . . . Book; 
keeping may jeopardize post-war em- 
ployment plans! According to NAM, 
war contract terminations, involving a 
staggering amount of government ac- 
countability, may throw the industrial 
front into confusion unless handled 
intelligently. 
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ce nt ee a 
-" * Reproduction of part of an Express 
+ receipt written in 1867. The orig- 
)’ inal is in the Museum maintained 
by Railway Express in New York. 


.. practice of giving a receipt for Express ship- 
ments began with the first transaction more than 
a hundred years ago. It is, in effect, a contract 
setting forth the terms of responsibility. of the 
Express Agency. The receipt taken at delivery is » 
a record of fulfillment of service. 

In 1839, Express receipts covered shipments 
only from Boston to New York and return. 
Today, Express receipts are written for every 
conceivable variety of goods — war items, com- 
mercial, personal — for delivery throughout the 
nation. Every foot of the way from shipper to 
receiver, direct responsibility for safe transpor- 
tation, by rail and air, remains with Railway 
Express. 


BUY BIGGER BONDS FOR THE BIG 7th 
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B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


Better Days Dawning 
For Business, Security 


very realistic financial world to 

the change of regime in the White 
House was emphatic, perhaps signifi- 
cant, Manifestly, a hopeful view of the 
economic outlook is taken by the ma- 
jority of security-owners. 

Assumptions, deductions: 

Harry S. Truman, our new Presi- 
dent, learned from bitter experience 
the difficulty of keeping a business go- 
ing. Therefore, he is expected to favor 
sympathetic consideration of those re- 
sponsible for filling pay envelopes. 

His record has revealed that he is 
not a starry-eyed “reformer,” that he 
well realizes that two-and-two make 
only four, well realizes that mountain- 
ous debts cannot be laughed off,: well 
realizes that in this work-a-day world 
humans cannot forever get something 
for nothing, not even from a paternal- 
istic government. 

Harry Truman is unanimously de- 
scribed as a humble, modest citizen, 
not remotely likely to aspire to impose 
upon the United States one-man gov- 
ernment. 

The expectation, particularly in 
view of his service in the Senate, is 
that he will: seek to restore Congress 
to the prestige the Constitution de- 
signed. 

His political philosophy presumably 
will move him to enhance also the 
status of the Cabinet, to select as his 
Ministers men of high caliber, to dele- 
gate to them real responsibility, to 
listen to their advice, counsel. 

It is unthinkable that President Tru- 
man would attempt to dominate the 
United States Supreme Court. 

In short, the widespread confidence 
is that President Truman will guide 
the nation towards restoration of Con- 
stitutional government, towards plac- 
ing the three arms of government on 
co-equality, towards government by 
law rather than by Presidential “direc- 
tives.” 

The record of the Truman Commit- 
tee reveals that he is uncompromising- 
ly opposed to wasteful governmental 
expenditures. 

It is reasonable to deduce that he 
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will champion the modification of bus- 
iness taxes as soon as feasible in order 
to induce resumption of investment of 
private savings in employment-giving 
enterprises. As this writer has repeat- 
edly emphasized, unless this can be 
brought about our whole system of 
free enterprise must inevitably perish. 
To sum up: Responsible citizens, 
especially those the country depends 
upon to furnish employment, are hope- 
ful that the atmosphere at Washing- 
ton will be changed for the better. 
Since Mr. Truman does not owe his 
elevation to the Presidency to any 
labor union leaders, he will, it is felt, 
not consider himself under obligation 
to coddle and kow-tow to heads of 
unions, to thwart enactment of legis- 
lation to correct the lopsided labor 
laws now on the statute books. 
Having just made a trip to the 





Middle-West and Eastern communities, 
where I had the privilege of talking 
with many men of affairs in various 
walks of life, I am particularly heart. 
ened over the expressed recognition 
that if anything like 50,000,000 or 55,. 
000,000 jobs are to be provided after 
Germany's downfall, salesmanship 
must be given more attention. 

Said the head of one major manu. 
facturing corporation: “For several 
years we have had, still have, only one 
customer, Uncle Sam. But the day is 
nearing when we will have to drum 
up millions of customers. Each one of 
them will have to be sold. America 
has long mastered mass-production, 
We must now grapple with the her. 
culean problem of achieving selling un. 
precedented volume to the masses, 
Salesmanship has been largely down- 
and-out since Pearl Harbor. Our big. 
gest national problem, businesswise, 
when peace comes, will be selling.” 


I, for one, can quite understand the 
resurgence of optimism, the buoyancy 
exhibited by many “peace” stocks, in- 
cluding public utilities. Encroachment 
of Federal competition into fields of 
private enterprise is likely to be curbed. 


CONGRATULATIONS 





Philip D. Wagoner Leon C. Stowell 


Philip D. Wagoner has been elected 
chairman of the board of Underwood 
Corp. (formerly Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Co.), and continues as chief 
executive officer of the company. Leon 
C. Stowell, formerly executive vice- 
president, has been elected president. 

Alexander C. Nagle has been elected 
president and chief executive officer of 
the First National Bank of New York, 
and Samuel A. Welldon has been elect- 
ed chairman of the board. 

George H. Blake has been elected 
president of the Public Service Corpo- 
ration of New Jersey, and Thomas N. 
McCarter, Jr., son of Thomas N. Mc- 
Carter, chairman of the utility, has 
been elected executive vice-president. 


Frederick R. Lack, a vice-president 
of Western Electric Co., has been elect- 
ed a director. 

J. N. A. Hawkins has been appoint- 
ed general sales manager of Industrial 
Electronic Products of Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc. 

S. B. Ireland has been elected a di- 
rector of Cities Service Co. 

Arthur D. Schulte has been elected 
president of Park & Tilford, Inc., suc- 
ceeding his father, D. A. Schulte, who 
has been elected chairman of the board. 

L. J. Purdy has been elected a direc- 
tor and vice-president in charge of 
trucks of the Dodge Corp. division of 
Chrysler Corp. 

Jacob Aronson, vice-president, law, 
New York Central System, has been 
elected a director of the New York 
Central Railroad. 

Col. Alfred E. Howse of Witchita, 
Kan., has been appointed administra- 
tor of the Surplus Property Board in 
Washington. 

H. S. Chase and Drew L. Hines, 
vice-presidents. of Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Co., have been elected di- 


rectors. 
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Shoes for Tomorrow 


Laboratory miracles will revolutionize 





post-war shoe manufacturing techniques 


footwear on to the front pages, 

scientists have gone into the lab- 
oratories with leather and come out 
with something just as good—or better 
—for everybody from infants to gray- 
beards. You can’t buy them yet, but in 
that peaceful tomorrow you're likely 
to be walking on soles the color of the 
rainbow, made out of tendons of barn- 
yard animals—or coke, limestone and 
salt. And you'll be able to stoop down 
nonchalantly and flick mud and dust 
from a high-gloss top that never needs 
a shine. 

The America which waked in war- 
time to find itself spending a substan- 
tial part of its clothing budget for 
shoes wants to know why—and intends 
to get full value hereafter. In cold dol- 
lars, the nation’s expenditure for foot- 
gear at the close of our second war 
Winter reached $1,898,100,000—near- 
ly double the amount we spent just 10 
years before. Since then it has gone 


higher. 


G oot shoe rationing catapulted 


SOLDIERS’ VIEWS 


The Army has spent a lot of time 
thinking about its feet. It has had to. 
As a result, soldiers have expressed 
themselves vigorously and in detail. 
They want black shoes when they come 
back, chukker boots preferably, with 
two eyelet ties and slide fasteners— 
and they’re not keen on lacings any 
longer. Furthermore, they’ve learned 
shoe lessons from the the Quarter- 
master Corps. They want wider, higher 


- toes and more flexible leathers; so does 


the Navy. But sailors want theirs 
brown, and if they can’t get the same 
quality of $4.50 shoes that they’re 
wearing now, you can expect them to 
demand the reason. They’ve said so 
in surveys. 

Women: are pretty grim about it, 
too. War work and more walking are 
giving them bigger feet. The shoe 
trade anticipates a popular post-war call 
for a range of sizes from 8 to 11. 
And after the first peacetime flurry, 
which the experts say will bring with 
it the almost nude foot and giddy 
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By J. K. ARTHUR 


three-inch heels, they'll join their 
brothers in demanding more comfort 
and more wear, 

But the’ big news is in soles. Re- 
search laboratories, frantically trying 
to find answers to the leather shortage, 
turned to chemistry. And_ they’ve 
evolved soles and uppers that are not 
only lighter, more flexible and longer 
wearing than leather, but are imper- 
vious to oil and grease. 

The Homasote Co., Trenton, N. J., 
has developed soles that are resilient, 
restful and moisture-proof. Goodyear’s 
“Neolite” also has these virtues, In 
addition, its soles are said to insulate 
the wearer’s feet against heat or cold. 
And they slip less easily than leather 
or rubber on wet or dry surfaces. 
Goodyear’s formula for this wonder- 
working material is still a secret, being 
neither rubber, leather, plastic nor 
fabric. 

Koroseal, well-known pre-war shower 
sheet and baby pants product, is Good- 
rich’s coke, limestone and salt mixture, 
on which extensive tests have been 
made. The results are said to be non- 
cracking soles at any temperature 
range, endurance that will outwear 
uppers, a grip as fast as leather and 
rubber, footprints which leave no dis- 
coloring stain on the floor—plus a 
nonchalant indifference to water, oil 
or grease which pre-war shoes never 
knew. And, to top it off, any dirt stains 
can simply be washed away with a 
damp cloth. 


PLASTICS VS. LEATHER 


Milady’s Koroseal tops, inner lin- 
ings and ornamental bows can be 
matched to the subtlest color of her 
gayest evening gown. Her beau will be 
equally pleased with a completely 
crack-proof “patent leather” finish, 
waterproof uppers that “breathe” more 
than leather, inner linings that will not 
rub away and scuff-proof tips (a boon, 
incidentally, to harried mothers of 
small boys). 

Nine manufacturers united in pre- 
senting the soya bean’s newest meta- 
morphosis this year. It was invented 


by Elliot E. Simpson, originator of the 
“victory tire” principle. Thousands of 
pairs of shoes fitted with his chemical 
synthesis, says Simpson, outwore pre- 
war rubber and leather soles, resisted 
water and would not crack or break. 
They are now being made in four 
different colors—chocolate, leather, red 
and black. 

The Bakelite Corp., which among 
other endeavors has supervised the 
sale of many thousands of pairs of 
shoes with high-gloss, cloth-backed 
vinylite plastic soles on a carefully 
controlled experimental basis, is of the 
opinion that plastics will have a better 
chance when they cease to look like 
leather and take on a character of their 
own. 

“Plastics are something different,” 
says the company, “and should look 
different. As long as automobiles tried 
to look like horseless carriages they 
went nowhere.” 


NEED FOR CONSERVATION 


Today, attention is still being fo- 
cused on how present supplies of sole 
leather can be extended and conserved. 
Wartime economy has resulted in one 
development which may spell comfort 
to pocketbooks later. The National Bu- 
reau of Standards, through the WPB’s 
Leather Division, is urging both manu- 
facturers and repair men to use a hot 
wax treatment which, properly applied, 
offers an average of 35% increase in 
wear. Hot oil, easier to apply, can also 
be used. 

Meanwhile, even so much as a 50% 
cutback in the Army program is ex- 
pected to mean a reduction of only 
about 25% in the demand for our 
leather, since calls from countries all 
over the world will further deplete our 
own short supply. In fact, the United 
States will be lucky if it doesn’t lose 
more than two or three million hides 
to the liberated countries alone. The 
chemists aren’t worried, however; and 
neither are the shoe men. They'll sim- 
ply go on turning out leather-like 
marvels that look more like a tanned 
hide than the hide does itself. 





What Is An Executive Worth? 


BOUT two years ago some work- 
ers became quite excited when 
they read in the papers that the presi- 
dents of some local companies received 
salaries as high as $20,000 or more a 
year, while they, the workers, received 
an average wage of only $1,500 a year. 
In order to create better understand- 
ing of the problem, I was called in to 
talk to the employees of one of these 
companies, whose president was re- 
ported to be getting $20,000 a year. 
“Suppose,” I asked the workers, 
“you had to hire your president to 
work for you, to give you a safe, 
healthy place to work, sell your labor 
ahead of time and guarantee your 
weekly pay envelope, etc., how much 
salary or wages would you grant him 
per day for what he is doing for you?” 
A discussion followed. Some thought 
he ought to get at least 10% of what 
the workers got. Finally, I took a straw 
vote, and found that the lowest amount 
granted was 50¢ a day per employee. 
One thought the employer ought to 
get half as much as the employees got. 


They were very much surprised 
when I proved that the president of 
their company received exactly 6¢ a 
day per employee. Before the meeting 
ended, some workers expressed the 
opinion that the president’s salary 
should be raised to at least 10 cents a 
day per man, 

Another incident which still keeps 
me guessing and thinking: I had an 
appointment with a railroad president 
in Omaha, Neb. He received $120,000 
a year and the road employed 56,000 
men. I had been granted an hour to 
discuss labor conditions and economic 
problems as I found them while lec- 
turing in several of the railroad’s 
shops. While we were talking, a secre- 
tary came in, asked to be excused for 
disturbing our conference, and said to 
the president: “A report has just come 
in that needs your immediate atten- 
tion. The messenger is waiting outside 
for a reply.” 

I retired to a corner of the room 
from where I watched this $120,000 
president as he read the report, did 
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some rapid figuring, studied some 
parts of it carefully and made some 
notes. Then he signetl it and rang the 
bell for the secretary, who returned 
the report to the waiting messenger, 
We then continued our conference. 

That night, after I had addressed a 
mass meeting at the auditorium, the 
secretary who had interrupted our 
morning conference approached me, 
apologized again, and said, “Do you 
know that our president earned, or 
saved, our company $378,000 this 
morning by that one executive act, by 
making the proper decision? That was 
more than three times the amount of 
his annual salary.” 

There are some things money can- 
not buy and some services money 
cannot pay for, and there are men 
whose capacity and vision and execu- 
tive ability are beyond the reach of 
any salary in mere dollars and cents 
—these are men who can do big things 
in a big way. Such executives are in 
the class of a surgeon who, after a 
lifetime of study and research, per- 
forms in 15 minutes a delicate opera- 
tion that saves a human life. No 
amount of money could pay such a 
surgeon, nor some executives. 

—Wws. J. H. Boercxer. 


* 


TO THE POINT 


The only thing that government 
management can do which private 
management cannot do is to keep on 
producing without customers and at 
the expense of the taxpayers.—Dnr. 
Wittarp H. Dow, president, Dow 
Chemical Co. 


We cannot act unilaterally in the re- 
building of our merchant marine nor 
in the disposal of that surplus of ship- 
ping tonnage which will be ours when 
the war ends. The United States is to- 
day in possession of a total tonnage 
in excess of all the ships owned by the 
Allied powers prior to the outbreak of 
World War II—Joun W. Hanes, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
United States Lines. 


The industrial plant that has good 
industrial relations will most likely be 
the one to succeed in the highly com- 
petitive post-war era, whereas the com- 
pany whose production is curtailed 
and whose costs are excessively high 
through friction in human relations 
may not be able to hold its own.— 
JosepH M. ScHAPPERT. 
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SEAS 


Ten billion separate checks, it is estimated, will 
flow through the nation’s banks during 1945— 


double the annual volume of six years ago. In 


* addition, more cash is circulating through the 


banks than ever before. 

With three shifts working around the clock 
twenty-four hours a day, the Chase alone handles 
500,000 checks on an average business day. 
This is being accomplished with an aggregate 
force smaller than before Pearl Harbor, of whom 
a substantial number were untrained in bank- 


ing work two or three years ago. 





OF MUNITIONS 


It is banking credit which in scores of ways 
speeds munitions to the war front. Here at the 
Chase, for example, we have made hundreds of 
loans for war production purposes; to borrowers 
ranging from large producers to many: small 
sub-contractors; and have extended substantial 
loans for the benefit of agriculture. 

In all these ways, as well as in the regular 
banking activities that keep the economic ma- 
chine running at full tilt, the men and women 
of the Chase are doing their part in the miracle 


of productive America at war. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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these stocks go? 


The stocks listed below were picked by us 
as the best potential profit makers on the 
board. As is our usual practice, we give 
— taking points on each stock we recom- 
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HOW WILL PEACE 
AFFECT STOCKS? 


Reconversion, Materials Surplus, 
Price Control, Inflation — what will 
these factors do to your investments? 


This is every investor's most vital prob- 
lem today. Our new Especial Study “Effect 
of Peace on Stocks and Stock Groups” 
reviews, analyzes the whole situation for 
every major stock group. 


GROUPS FOR BEST 
POSTWAR EARNINGS 


It pictures stock behaviour in World War I 
period; the effect of economic changes in 

war to date; lists our selections of 
stock groups with best postwar earning 
Prospects and those we see seriously 
affected by changeover. 


YOURS FOR ONLY $1 


To introduce our service to new clients, we 
offer this Especial Study, for a limited time, 
for only $1. Mail your order today while 
this offer is still open! 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, INC. 


2618 Penobscot Bidg. 


Detroit 26, Mich. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 


__DOWJONES AVERAGES 


INDUSTRIALS 


—| RAILROADS 


September = October |= November 





MarKET history was made last month, 
with new all-time peaks in Dow-Jones 
40-bond average and British industrial 
stock average. Also, D-J industrial, 
rail and utility stock groups achieved 
new highs for present bull market, 
though widely short of respective his- 
torical heights scaled some 15 years 
ago. All of these developments consti- 
tute reaffirmations that broad price- 
trend in American equities is definitely 
upward. 

From market viewpoint European 
War has ended, awaiting only official 
V-E Day proclamation. Such announce- 
ment should have little investment sig- 
nificance except to concentrate future 
attention upon Asiatic developments. 
Majority expectation now is that indus- 
trial reconversion and post-war re- 
placement programs will have made 
substantial progress before Japanese 
War ends. Early and sudden peace in 
Pacific (a possibility) would probably 
jolt both business and stock market, 
temporarily. Jn that event, new pur- 
chase opportunities should be grasped 
by investors seeking participation in 
inevitable post-war boom. 

Another in series of new tax meas- 
ures, pending Carlson bill would per- 
mit corporations to cash tax refund 
bonds two months after V-E Day in- 
stead of waiting two to five years. 
Enactment would ease reconversion 
problems, particularly where post-war 
tax refunds are sizable. For following 
stocks, refunds range from $5 to $10 
per share: Bendix Aviation, Crucible 
Steel, Douglas Aircraft, Lima Loco- 


March 


motive, Mack Trucks, Westinghouse 
Electric. 

Bull market had been progressing 
almost three years before President 
Roosevelt’s death. Advances from this 
Spring’s lows were unusually sharp, 
spurred by our brilliant military suc- 
cesses, and lately by gratifying evi- 
dence of national unity supporting 
new Administration. Advent of Presi- 
dent Truman has instilled hope for 
prompt restoration of representative 
government—new confidence in future 
of American enterprise system which 
built greatest nation on earth. 


Bank Deposits Soar 


ACCORDING to the latest Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin, bank balances of indi- 
viduals for the half year period ending 
on January 31 soared to record-break- 
ing levels with the addition of $3,000,- 
000,000 in demand deposits. 

This sum boosted. the total of such 
demand balances for individuals to 
more than $21,000,000,000, the rate of 
increase, 16%, being “faster than that 
of any similar period.” Meanwhile, 
deposits of domestic business firms 
moved up by $2,800,000,000. 

Total deposits on January 31, re 
ports the Bulletin, had reached $66,- 
000,000,000, a figure which includes 
$40,400,000,000 in deposits by domes- 
tic business, $21,400,000,000 by indi- 
viduals, $1,500,000,000 in trust funds, 
$1,900,000,000 by non-profit associa- 
tions and $800,000,000 by foreign 
business firms and individuals, — 
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NEW BULL MARKET AHEAD! 


—and this important evidence 

















Wire sent 9:25 A.M. April 13 shows you how you can profit 
zai WESA EAN ¥: THE THIRD AND MOST DYNAMIC phase of the bull market, pre- 
use ata dicted by us in print since early in the year as scheduled to start 


Oe ene er eed 


about April 16th, is now here. But while the rise will be sweeping, 
it will by no means be all-inclusive, and some stocks may actually 
lige out ech we Gennaio emmainie be expected to decline. Certain stocks, however, present grati- 

aed fying opportunities to the investor interested in market profits. 


HIT THE RISE So sure were we that April 16th AND NAMED THE The long and widely dis- 
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TO THE DAY! was the key date for the beginning RIGHT STOCKS! ane oo i= ~ 
of the real rise that we spent thou- dates is matched by its individual stock recommendations. 

sands of dollars to offer it FREE. This represented a Recent profitable advices include: 

radical change of merchandising policy for us, and its cost B&O Com. & Pref. Curtis Pub. 

to us may run on for many months to come, but we wanted Schenley Amer. Airlines 


to demonstrate to the greatest number of people our ability AND SPOTTED Cogent advice on Wheat, Rye, Oats 


. : : * ‘ and Corn are a regular feature of 
to forecast with accuracy important i Points —— COMMODITIES the twice-weekly STOCK TREND 
market. On April 16th the averages hit an eight year high © = BU)], LETINS. Substantial profits were available to readers 
on big volume! ‘ on May Rye and Wheat. 


HOW YOU CAN TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS DYNAMIC MARKET 


Naturally, you cannot obtain the profits that will be available to our regular clients who 
were advised all through the recent irregularity to hold their stocks and to utilize available 
funds for new purchases. Obviously their purchases were made at lower points than are 
available to you today. BUT THERE ARE AMPLE OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROFIT 
IN THIS DYNAMIC MARKET. As a matter of fact, we are now offering three NEW 
recommendations that should be a source of real market satisfaction to you. 


8 STOCKS HEADED UP - 


Stock #1 is undoubtedly THE leader in its field. 
Now doing a large war business, it has little or no 
conversion problem ahead. Clear path for advance 
from 75 to 100%. Sells well under 14. 


STOCK #2 is a low-priced beneficiary of the enor- 
mous reconstruction period. Quiet accumulation 
has been apparent. Price can be almost. doubled 
without importance resistance. See Chart “B”. 


STOCK #3 is an inflation hedge with a unique 
technical formation. Appears ready to “jump”. 


SOME RECENT TESTIMONIALS 
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Mareh 15, 1945 
“Your. service has proven very satisfactory. I bot 500 CN; 400 BOpr. and 400 BO all quite low.” 
, AA.B., California 
March 17, 1945 
“I have enjoyed reading and using your reports tremendously and they have proved very profitable to me.” 
G.W.G., Illinois 
March 4, 1945 . 


F.R.B., Florida 


SPECIAL GET-ACQUAINTED OFFER —This is one of the most liberal offers we have ever 


made. We will send you, providing you are a NEW READER: 


“I like your grain advice and think it the best I have come in contact with.” 


1. Charts-and analyses of 3 lower-priced stocks referred 4. Two bulletins each week covering stocks, bonds and 
to above. commodities for tvro weeks. 

2. Complete list of 108 stocks chosen out of 711 studied. pS PR 2 8)! Sy gai ear $2 O 
(See if your stocks are represented.) Or all of the above plus Bulletin service to 

3. Cyclical forecast projection from January 1 through | eRe PeP Oe where eer te eee $20 0 
May 31. pia sd ee ee eteNer 25, 22. sisiccdasid. os 2 ineail: $35 1 

Division F41 Third National Bank Building Springfield 3, Mass 
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A philosophy that has 


Gross sales of American Home Products Corporation have 
risen 514 per cent in ten years; net income (after taxes) 198 
per cent. Back of the record is: 
This philosophy —to meet all wartime obligations; to ad- 
vance scientific research and product development; and, 
while planning future growth, to maintain sound principles 
of management and merchandising. 
This aim —to provide a fair and continuing return to inves- 
tors, employees, and consumers. 
This goal —to speed all of us along the road TOWARD BET- 
TER LIVING. 

The Results in 1944 
@ Gross sales of $105,090,905, or 17.1 per cent higher than 
1943. 
© Earnings per share (after taxes) equal to $5.26, or 4.9 cents 
per dollar of total income. 
e Continuance of the monthly dividends paid without inter- 
ruption since the company’s founding in 1926. 


TEN-YEAR GROWTH IN GROSS SALES 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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produced results 


® Taxes of 8.3 cents per dollar of total income, equivalent 
to $8.96 per share of common stock, or $845.64 per employee. 
© Wages and salaries of 19.3 cents per dollar of total income. 
¢ A total of $16,125,150 in group benefit life insurance in 
force, covering more than 92 per cent of eligible employees. 
© Petfected plans for re-employment of our servicemen and 
handicapped veterans. 

¢ An eighteen-year record of no strikes, lock-outs or serious 
work stoppages, maintained. 

® Scientific research personnel doubled within the last three 
years. Sales of new products developed over a ten-year pe- 
riod in our laboratories, totaling over $23,000,000 in 1944. 


®@ Laboratory facilities expanded, and many new products 
forecast for postwar consumers. 


American Home Products Corporation Yearbook, TOWARD 
BETTER LIVING, available on request. Address 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 1, N. Y. 


AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


A Management Company Operating Six Divisions As Shown Below 


Pharmaceuticals . . . Biologicals, Nutritionals—These subsidiaries 
accounted for 29% of sales volume: Wyeth Incorporated; Ayerst, 
McKenna & Harrison, Ltd.; International Vitamin Corp.; Emdee 
Laboratories, Inc. 


Foods . . . 24% of gross sales was realized by this subsidiary: 
American Home Foods, Inc. 


Household Products . . . Boyle-Midway, Inc. contributed 12% of 
the American Home Products sales volume. 
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Cosmetics .. . Affiliated Products and other companies in this 
division accounted for 5% of sales. 


Packaged Drugs .. . Whitehall Pharmacal Company accounted 
for 13% of sales. 


Foreign and Export . . . Foreign trade was 17% af gross sales, 
exports clearing through Wyeth International, Ltd., and Home 
Products International, Ltd. 
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PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY COMPANY 


In 1944 American railroads carried approximately double 
the daily load of the peak year (1918) at the time of the first 
World War. Net e , however, did not keep pace with 
increased service. This explained by the fact that wages 
and prices continued to increase, and tax rates were at the 
highest levels in history, whereas — and passenger rates 
remained substantially at prewar levels. 


The Pere uette shared in this general trend. Operating 
revenues in 1 were the highest in its history, exceeding 
those of 1943, the previous record year, by 2.27%. ‘The increase 
in operating expenses, however—owing principally to wage 
increases increased daily hours of employees, and higher 
costs of fuel, materials and supplies—was more than three 
times the increase in operating revenues. 


Net income before railway tax accruals, but after deducting 
interest on debt and other miscellaneous items, was $10,176,875 
in 1944, This compares with net income before railway tax ac- 
cruals of $12,231,861 in 1943, a decrease of $2,054,986, or 16.80%. 


Due to higher operating costs, railway tax accruals in 1944 
were 16.81% lower than those of 1943, and net income was 
lower in almost exactly the same proportion. Net income in 
1944 of $3,012,076 was less by $607,444, or 16.78%, than that of 
1943. In both 1944 and 1943 net income before tax accruals was 
divided in the same way, with 70% going for taxes and 30% 
for the use of the railroad. 


DEBT REDUCTION AND 1945 REFINANCING—The policy of debt 
reduction established in 1942,and pursued vigorously ever since 
that time, has brought gratifying results. By the end of 1944 
this debt-reduction policy had effected a decrease of $12,067,655 
in First Mortgage debt and a reduction in interest charges of 
a oe on an annua! basis. This reduction in debt and inter- 
est c aoe, coming simultaneously with one of the most favor- 
able periods for financing in railroad history, made it possible 
in 1945 to sell an issue of $50,000,000 of 35-year First Mortgage 
Bonds at an interest rate of 3%,%. The proceeds, together 
with treasury cash, were applied to the redemption of all of 
the outstan ng $52,467,335 of bonds, which bore interest at 
the rates of 4%, 4%2% and 5%. The interest saving resulting 
from this additional reduction in debt, combined with the sub- 
stantial cut in interest rate on the remaining debt, brings an- 
nual interest charges on all debt, including equipment obliga- 
tions, down to approximately $1,840,000, compared with more 
than $3,200, in 1941. Because of duplicate interest incurred 
during the 60-day period between the call and redemption 
dates of the old bonds, the full savings will not be realized 
in the first year. 





OPERATING REVENUE The Company's 1944 operating reve- 
—— were $56,302,777, an increase of $1,249,973, or 2.27% over 
1943, Freight revenues of $49,771,833 were higher by $946,102, 
or 1.94%, n in 1943, whereas passenger revenues of $3,920,- 
675 were higher by $235,936, or 6.40%, than in the previous 
ear. The number of revenue ton miles (tons carried one mile) 
n 1944 were 5,719,000,000, compared with 5,768,000,000 in 1943, 
a decrease of 84%. The number of passenger miles (passengers 
carried one mile) in 1944 were 186,311,406, compared with 
179,656,394 in 1943, an increase of 3.7%. Greatly increased 
civilian railroad travel resulting from war emergencies and 
necessitated by the continued shortage of gasoline and rubber 
together with the heavy movement of inductees, accoun 
for the greater proportional rise of passenger traffic. 


OPERATING EXPENSES — Operating expenses of $43,219,772 in 
1944 represented an increase of $4,022,029, or 10.26% over the 
preceding year. Of this amount, payments for services in- 
creased $1,354,798; fuel expenses increased $217,272; material 
and supply expenses increased $616,794; and increased charges 
for depreciation, amortization and joint facilities substantially 
accounted for the remainder. 


The operating ratio, or proportion of operating revenues 
reuerre for operating expenses, was 76.76 as compared with 
71.20 the previous year and 73.45 in 1942. 


TAXES—While railway tax accruals in 1944 of $7,164,799 were 
lower by $1,447,542, or 16.81%, than in 1943, they exceeded by 
towering margins the total taxes for any other year of Ph 
railroad’s aged prior to 1943. They were higher by $2,345,- 
128, or 48.68%, than in 1942; by $3,761,410, or 110.52%, than 
1941; and by $4,202,604, or 141.87%, than in 1929. ; 
United States and Canadian income and excess profits taxes 
amounted to $4,504,605, a decrease of $1,429,952 from 1943. 


Total tax accruals amounted to 12.73% of operating revenues 
in 1944, as compared with 15.64% in 1943, 10.88% in 1942 and 
6.11% in 1929. 


Total tax accruals were 2.38 times net income in 1944, 2.33 
times in 1943, 1.35 times in 1942, and 0.40 times in 1929. 


RESEARCH — With rising wages and prices forcing operating 
costs higher, and with government regulation tending to main- 
tain ra at relatively stable levels, earning power depends 
on constant improvement of operating efficiency. To research 
goes a considerable part of the credit for the ability to trans- 
pers more than twice as many ton miles of freight in 1944 as in 
939 with only 1.4% more locomotives and 5.1% more freightcars. 
As a further step toward aes this ly of re- 
search, the Boards of Directors of Pere Marquette, Chesapeake 
& Ohio and Nickel Plate Road in December of 

last year joined in the establishment of a com- 





SOURCES AND DISPOSITION OF INCOME 


mon Department of Research Engin 

which will initiate anda conduct studies and 
experiments looking toward more efficient 
use of material, equipment and facilities. 
Through this move the three cooperating 





Our income came from the following sources: 














railroads are in a position to benefit from the 
most advanced developments in technological 








Increase or progress in all fields. 

Revenues from hauling freight other than ae — — NEW INDUSTRIES AND THE POSTWAR ERA 
coal and 0 EEE a $43,552,621.47 $42,761,911.98 $ 790,709.49-—I Durin: the three war years of 1942 "43 and "44 
Revenues from hauling coal and coke........ 6,219,211.10 6,063,819.09 155,392.01—I tot. f 203 n industri hat been ° 
Revenues from hauling passengers.......... $,920,674.57  3,684,738.27  235,986.30—I @ total o ew industries nave €8= 
Other transportation revenues......... _  2,610,269.46  2,542,384.46 67,935.00—I tablished along the lines of Pere Marquette 
Dividends from stocks OWNEM............0-00- 99,274.78 56,801.50 42,473,.28—I Railway. During this period, 87,001 cars of 
Other income from non-railroad operations —_ 786,444.48 722,343.06 64,101.87—I freight were handled on account of these in- 
| ae ees $57,188,495.76 $55,831,948.86 $1,356,647.40—I dustries, producing a revenue over the three- 





We disposed of our income as follows: 





TELLER: OE i) se A $20,638,656.91 $19,288,859.16 $1,354,797.75—I 
Materials, supplies, and fuel....................-.- 9,081,184.61 8,247,069.00 
Railway tax accruals, other than Federal 

and Canadian tax on income.................. 2,660,194.80 2,677,7838.98 


Payments to contractors, associations, 

other companies, and individuals for 

BErvices ANd EXPENHES .............escerceeeeeeeeeee 5,804,110.09 4,667,594.23 
Rent for equipment of others used by us, 














1,136,515,.86—I 


ear period amounting to $8,680,263. During 
he year 1944 alone, 57 new industries were 
established, which accounted for 3,016 carloads 
of freight, producing a revenue of $230,705. 


884,065.61—I With a growing number of new industries 
17,589.68—D 


added to those already firmly established in 
the territory served, and the prospect of a con- 
tinuing proportional growth, in future years, 
of the railroad’s so-called “overhead business,” 
the twar era, trafficwise, is not viewed with 





less amounts received from others............ 142,351.09 199,846.11 57,495.02—D 
Rentals Ged eumenme paid for faciiition pess mism. In this connection, it is interesting 
used jointly with others, less amounts © recall that following World War I the rail- 
received from Other........veceeeserererereee 8,898,266.40 $,459,851.98 433,414.42—I road carried more revenue ton miles of freight 
Interest on funded debt 2,721,065.89 2,934,118.96 213,048.57—D in 1919 than in 1918, and more in 1920 than in 
Other interest — oo 1,755.57 57,943.95 56,188.38—D 1919. 
; tion, tire- 
~~ a eT 20,528.88—D It does not necessarily follow that this ex- 
Total §49,671,816.08 $46,277,871.47 _$3,803,043,61—1 perience will be repeated, but it is reasonable 








Net Income before Federal and Canadian 


income and excess-protits taxes ............ $ 7,516,680.68 $ 9,554,076.89 $2,087,396.21—D 
1,429,952.29—D 


Federal and Canadian income and excess- 
SN Ra 4,5604,605.00 5,934,557.29 


Balance remaining for other corporate 





to assume that a great deal of slack that 
may result from the cessation of wartime 
manufacture will be taken up by the large- 
scale production of goods and materials to meet 
pent-up civilian demands, rehabilitation and 








purposes quaggenecene $ 8,012,075.68 $ 8,619,519.60 $ 607,443.92—D 


reconstruction requirements. 


The above are summary excerpts from our current Annual Report. Any stockholder failing to receive 
a copy of the Report will be furnished one on request to the Secretary, Terminal Tower, Cleveland, O. 
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14 STOCKS RATED “BUY 


‘ 


tion has assembled, analyzed, 
interpreted and published finan- 


we undertake a vast amount of 
fact-finding, research, statistical Which stocks to buy, and when 


compilation and analysis. Which stocks to hold 
Which stocks to sell, and when 


We maintain groups of highly Tcteuntement edaben 


trained experts, each member 
being carefully chosen for back- 





ground and knowledge of the 

industry to which he is assigned. This Special Offer 
We employ field investigators Brings You 

from coast to coast. J 

Corporate executives are inter- in addition to THE OUTLOOK: 


bengapertar emt 1. Standard & Poor's confidential 


We secure important informa- Buy list of 114 common stocks. 


tion of a type that never ap- 


pears in newspapers or corpo- 2. A copy of S & P’s Stock Guide 
rate statements. which gives you valuable infor- 
Our own conclusions concerning mation and definite market 
every significant company are opinions on well over 3,200 
checked constantly with the stocks—-the most important is- 
men jn closest touch with the sues listed on exchanges through- 


problems we are investigating. 
In short... 


Standard & Poor's is The Larg- 
est Statistical and Investment 


out the country and sold over 
the counter. 


3. A Security Record for your 








Advisory Organization in the stocks and other security hold- 
World—Established 1860. ings so that you can have at all 
times a complete and compre- 

hee — hensive picture of your holdings. 





Why Prompt Action Should Enable You Also... 
to Profit in the Second Phase of the 
Bull Market Which Appears Ahead How To Invest 


There are tremendous forces in exist- Successfully 
ence which will spur this country into 

er doom By y Bonus with this offer. A 
peacetime prosperity. brochure that lays down in 

ais : 4 aoe clear, non-technical lan- 

Anticipated buying power and demand = “yuage, the cardinal princi. 
of the American ple will be trans- ples of sound investing. 
lated into terms of corporation earnings RS. 3 Ge 
which, in turn, are reflected in higher confidential Buy List. 
stock prices. Wise investors will appreci- . 
ate this and lay the foundation now for invelanile for the beginner 


Important for the in- 
future profits from common stocks. formed investor. 


ACT NOW-=— SPECIAL OFFER 





Who Is You can have this company’s confidential list of 114 stocks rated BUY 
as a part of the special offer below. 
STANDARD & POOR'S We have literally put thousands of securities through the‘ analytical sieve, 


d discarding all but those which we consider outstandingly attractive. Of these 
Ever since 1860, this organiza- 114 stocks: 17 are selling under 20—60 between 20 and 50—37 above 50. 


cial and investment informa- This Is Your Opportunity 
tion. 

This vital material is used by We will send you this confidential “buy” list 
virtually all large banks, secur- of 114 common stocks with a 3-months’ 
ity dealers, and increasing thou- trial subscription to THE OUTLOOK, a Ser- 
sands of corporate and individ- vice for Investors. It keeps you informed of 
ual investors. important investment trends and develop- 
Since we cover continually thou- ments and enables you to invest with 
sands of widely held securities, added safety. It brings you definite advice . 

















The Most Important Period 
in 100 Years— Ahead! 


We have ahead of us in this country poebeuty 
the most important period in 100 years... a 
Times” era. 


This period will witness a great industrial 
boom that will sweep us on to a higher stand- 
ard of living than we have yet experienced. 
World trade will revive. New products will 
attain mass ane. Venture capital will 
come out of hiding. 


Washington will again encourage business. 
Labor will become more conservative as its 
responsibilities grow. Prosperity will be built 
on a sound monetary system. 

All of this makes for a strong stock market. 
Indeed, we may witness buying and selling of 
securities on a scale that has not been a 
proached since the days of pyramided margin 
accounts 


Standard & Poor's Corporation 
345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: I want to try out the investment 
advice of THE OUTLOOK, a Service for the 
Investor in Securities. Send me: 

1. THE OUTLOOK for 3 months. 

2. 114 Stocks Rated Buy. 

3. How to Invest Successfully. 

4. 1 Copy of S & P Stock Guide. 

5. A Security Record for my investments. 


My check for $18 is enclosed. 
Name 
Address 
City . ; io... 


State Ee a 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


The Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization 


in the World—Established 1860 


345 Hudson Street New York 14, N. Y. 








MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


5. 








eA Ded a8 | | Prepare Post-War Trade Now 


WALTER WITTMER 


Manufacturers Representative 


e Pasture Chairs 


CUSTOM FITTED 







COMPANY, INC. Casilla Correo 1043 


DOMORE 
OEPT. MEF, ELKHART, INDIANA 








CHEMICALS, PLASTICS, RAW 
4)\ Write for Folder MATERIALS, MACHINERY, ete. 


BUENOS AIRES (Argentina) 











T he value of Forbes 
Magazine to 
advertiser is based 
upon its essenttal 
value to the reader 


























Investment Pointers 


Tobacco Stocks 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


EVERAL times during recent years 
“ I have recommended tobacco 
stocks at prices much lower than 
today’s. Considering the great increase 
in smokers, this group, I believe, has 
not exhausted its possibilities for the 
post-war period, ‘when taxes will be 
lower and various restrictions on in- 
dustry lifted. Therefore, I recommend 
that these stocks be held; also, that 
should any reactions occur, additional 
purchases be made. 


AMERICAN TOBACCO, the largest, had 
gross sales last year of $533,000,000. 
Additional financing became necessary, 
but the inventory and the bonds can 
be readily reduced as conditions war- 
rant. Last year $3.25 dividend was 
paid. In the post-war period earnings 
may reach $6 a share. The company’s 
“Lucky Strikes,” its best-known brand, 
led all competition last year. 


LicceTt & Myers makes, among 
other brands, “Chesterfield” cigarettes. 
Gross sales last year amounted to 
$374,000,000. The company’s finances 
have always been exceptionally strong. 
Dividend last year was $3.50. Post- 
war earnings might approximate $8 a 
share. 


LoriLLarp’s big cigarette seller is 
“Old Gold.” Gross sales last year, 
$123,000,000. Here, again, finances 
have been exceptionally strong. Divi- 
dend last year was $1; but I believe 
post-war earnings will warrant a future 
increase. 


ReyNnotps Tosacco had the second- 
largest sales last year, $387,000,000. 
It manufactures “Camels.” Its financial 
statement is very impressive. Post-war 
estimated earnings insure hope for an 
ultimate increase in the present $1.50 


dividend. 


Universat Lear Topacco has done 
well since its frequent recommendation 
here. This company is excellently run, 
has a small capital, consisting of 
60,000 shares of preferred and 145,- 
000 shares of common. For the last 10 
years, earnings have averaged more 
than $7 on the common shares—$4 is 
being paid. I suspect that this stock 
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is in line for a split-up. Gross sales 


for the year ended last June were - 


$57,000,000. Current assets were $13,- 
000,000, with current liabilities of only 
$2,000,000. 


Puitip Morris has rapidly increased 
its sales during recent years; for the 
fiscal year ended last March, the total 
was $177,000,000. Among its leading 
cigarette brands are “Philip Morris,” 
“Marlboro,” “English Ovals,” “Dun- 
hill.” The company last year acquired 
the Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


* 


An Unspoken Thought 


Topay, in the minds of hundreds of 
thousands of combat troops; there is 
this unspoken thought: “A combat 
soldier has no hope of coming through 
the war unscathed unless he is saved 
by a termination of hostilities.” It 
might be well for us to remember this 
thought during the campaign for the 
7th War Loan. 

We are now winning the war, and 
we hope to win the peace. In view of 
current reports, it’s only natural that 
we feel confident of achieving these 
ends. But let’s not just “coast” along. 
Let’s really go “all-out.” 











STRONG FORCES 
TAKE EFFECT 


The erratic period of war-crisis-uncertainty has 
made possible the consolidation of strong market 
forces. Now that the situation has been largely 
resolved, an upward movement has begun. This 
rise is likely to broaden out into a sweeping cycle 
which will have a healthy effect on the whole 
business structure. 


STOCKS TO BENEFIT 


Some stocks likely to benefit quickly are included 
in the confidential GARTLEY Supervised Lists 
of low-priced stocks, growth stocks and trading 
issues. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Every investor should rea 

the next six issues of the GARTLEY KORE. 
CAST ry ap the above information. They 
may be had as a trial subscription at the special 
reduced price bx} 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc., 68 William St., N. Y. C. 








NEW 


STOCK MARKET INDICATOR 


HELPS YOU TELL 
WHEN TO BUY AND SELL STOCKS 


INEXPENSIVE — SIMPLE 
_ SUCCESSFUL 


For complete data, 
send your name and address to 


GEORGE HAVEN 
1623 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


PAINT MANUFACTURERS 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Directors of American-Marietta 
Company have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of $2.50 per share 
on their Preferred Stock and $1.00 
per share on the Class “A” Common 
Stock, payable May 1, 1945, to 
holders of record as of April 20,1945. 
GROVER M. HERMANN 


Chicago, Uliaois 















































Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 












Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


HE great task of the peace is to 

work morals into it. The only sort 

of peace that will be real is one 
in which everybody takes his share of 
responsibility. World organizations 
and conferences will be of no value 
unless there is improvement in the re- 
lation of men to men. 


—Sir FREDERICK EGGLESTON. 


I believe that the time given to refu- 
tation in philosophy is usually time 
lost. Of the many attacks directed by 
many thinkers against each other, what 
now remains? Nothing, or assuredly 
very little. That which counts and en- 
dures is the modicum of positive truth 
which each contributes. The true state- 
ment is, of itself, able to displace the 
erroneous idea, and becomes, without 
our having taken the trouble of refut- 
ing anyone, the best of refutations. 


—HENRI BERGSON. 


Praise, like gold and diamonds, owes 
its value to its scarcity. 


—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Humanity cannot go forward, civil- 
ization cannot advance, except as the 
philosophy of force is replaced by that 
of human brotherhood. These two 
never can be reconciled, for they are 
postulated on altogether different and 
profoundly conflicting appraisals of 
human values. Wherever the philoso- 
phy of force establishes domination, 
civilization as we know it ends. 


—Francis B. Sayre. 


Nobody can think straight who does 
not work. Idleness warps the mind. 
Thinking without constructive action 
becomes a disease. © —HENRY Forp. 


Manners are of more importance 
than laws. Upon them, in great meas- 
ure, the laws depend. The law touches 
us but here and there, and now and 
then. Manners are what vex or soothe, 
corrupt or purify, exalt or debase, bar- 
barize or refine us by a constant, 
steady, uniform, insensible operation, 
like that of the air we breathe in. 


—Epmunp BuRKE. 


We do well to remember that our 


- fighters have not taken up arms for 


the love of fighting, but for the love 
of home, which means to them all that 
the world is fighting for. 


—Joun D. RocKEFELLER, Jr. 


Any real achievement is always a 
triumph over difficulty; and the high- 
est valor of which we can conceive is 
love’s triumph over grief. 

—ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE. 


BE SURE YOU'VE GOT THE GOODS 
A lion met a tiger 

As they drank beside a pool: 
Said the tiger, “Tell me why 

You're roaring like a fool.” 
“That's not foolish,” said the lion 

With a twinkle in his eyes, 


“They call me king of all the beasts 
Because I advertise.” 


A rabbit heard them talking 
And ran home like a streak; 

He thought he'd try the lion’s plan, 
But his roar was just a squeak. 


A fox came to investigate— 


Had luncheon in the woods. 


So when you advertise, my friend, 
Be sure you’ve got the goods. 


—THE KALENDs. 


Youth must be optimistic. Optimism 
is essential to achievement and it is 
also the foundation of courage and of 
true progress. 

—NicHoLas Murray Butter. 





A TEXT 


The words of wise men are 
heard in quiet more than the 
cry of him that ruleth among 
fools. Wisdom is better than 
weapons of war. 
—Ecc.esiasTEs 9:17, 18. 


Sent in by C.C. Crittenden, Akron, 
Ohio. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 














I have two basic convictions: First, 
more harm has been done by weak 
persons than by wicked persons; sec. 
ondly, the problems of the world are 
caused by the weakness of goodness 
rather than by the strength of evil, 
It is evident that we have allowed tech- 
nology to outstrip social controls. . . , 
Man must catch up with what he has 
created. —Harry S. Kennepy, D.D, 


Our immediate future as Americans 
may depend upon the living we make, 
but the future of America depends 
upon the life we live and the services 
we render. —Wyn J. H. Boetcker. 


Make plans ahead but don’t make 
them in cast iron. 
—TuHE ATLanrtic Loc. 


Public sentiment is everything. With 
public sentiment nothing can _ fail; 
without it, nothing can succeed. Con- 
sequently, he who moulds public senti- 
ment goes deeper than he who enacts 
statutes or pronounces decisions. He 
makes statutes and decisions possible 
or impossible to be executed. 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


When soldiers have been baptized in 
the fire of a battlefield, they have all 
one rank in my eyes. ©—NAPOLEON. 


We must learn to forgive people for 
what they are. People cannot be made 
over by outsiders. That’s a job they 
have to attend to themselves. 

—NasHua CAVALIER. 


Friction between men slows up work 
more than friction in machines. 
—THE SHAFT. 


We are all debtors. We are debtors 
to multitudes for the knowledge that 
we gain, whether from books, nature 
or people with whom we come in daily 
contact. We are debtors to every race, 
every country, and eternally to our 
Creator for the ability to understand 
and appreciate. We owe a debt to the 
scientists, inventors, painters of great 
art, poets and writers, as well as to 
every laborer who has put his hand 
to a useful task. . . . What debts we 
owe—and what a short time in which 
to try to repay at least a portion of 
them! —GeorcE MATTHEW ADAMS. 


* 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 














GOOD BUSINESS 








, 
, By Edgar A. Guest* 
e 
\- I F I POSSESSED a son Jor store, I'd drive the grouches #%g@off my floor! 
: 
). 
I'd never let some gloomy guy 
is 
5 
: I'd never keep a boy or clerk ---With mental toothache 
\\\illj 
e NY lj 


Bere: LAL 





G 


Drive customers of mine away. 






WY, 
I'd treat the man who takes my time--- And spends a a nickel or a dime 1G 4 
Wi 

N" ly 








. With courtesy, and make him feel — 





















n 
l 
. Because tomorrow, who can tell? He may want stuff 
wl Mj 
And in that case, then glad hell be To spend his dollars all with me. 
. 
k 
2 Willi - _ 
The reason people pass one door “os To patronize 7. another store 

Ss 
it 
e 
y 
”9 
r 
d 
e 
it 
O 
d 
e The only difference, I believe, Js in the treatment folks receive! 
h 
f 
5. The above is published as a paid advertisement in the interest of promoting better customer relations in 

all fields of business endeavor. Reprints may be obtained from any General Motors dealer representing 

CHEVROLET, PONTIAC, OLDSMOBILE, BUICK, CADILLAC, GMC TRUCK, FRIGIDAIRE 

GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
s, * From the book “ Today and Tomorrow” -e nar f. Gung, soomiglt 1942 by The Reilly & Lee Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
re The poem was also copyri: Brown & Bigelow, Saint Paul, Minnesota in the year 1944. 
7 Sketches = sen at design are by GM Customer Research. 





Almost every American 


benefits every day 
from the products of 


BORG -WARNER 





“WAR TRANSPORT IN THE MAKING" at Mechanics Universal Joint Division.. James Sessions paints 
one of many operations in mass production of essential parts for trucks, halftracks, tank destroyers, 
tanks and aircraft. This big Borg-Warner plant is one of the largest makers of universal joints. 


Peacetime makers of essential 
operating parts for the auto- 
motive, aviation, marine and 
farm implement industries, and 


of Norge home appliances. 


Right now industry’s one big job is 
to provide the weapons to win. When 
victory has been won, this demon- 
strated ability for large production 
again will bring you the fine new 
cars, refrigerators and countless 
other conveniences which made our 
“American Way” the envy of the 
world. 

You can expect Borg-Warner to 
contribute important advancements 
in many fields. For Borg-Warner 
companies make not only complete 
products, but also vital operating 


parts for the products of other in- 
dustries. To cite one example, Borg- 
Warner parts are giving service to- 
day in nine out of ten makes of 
automobiles. 

“Design it better, make it better,” 
is the guiding principle which directs 
every phase of engineering and large- 
scale manufacturing for this group 
of companies. 

In war and peace this Borg-Warner 
creed has proven its worth. Tomor- 
row, as today, it will result in better 
products at lower costs. 








PRODUCTION 





These units form Borg-Warner: BORG & BECK + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * B-W SUPER- 
CHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC + LONG 
MANUFACTURING * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * NORGE « NORGE 
MACHINE PRODUCTS + PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 





